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A National Policy for Education 


[ EDITORIAL | 


HE PEOPLE of the United States to- 
day stand at a strategic crossroads. 
Looking in one direction, a way 
stretches out towards universal military 
training with all of its implications for 
radical changes in the American way of 
life. Looking in the other direction is 
the road leading toward the elevation 
of American economic, social, and cul- 
tural living through a national policy 
of universal educational opportunity. 

The proposed national budget for 
universal military training and the pro- 
posed national budget for the elevation 
of American life and culture through 
an adequate educational program are 
approximately the same—three billion 
dollars per annum. It is the responsi- 
bility of the American people within the 
next few months to decide which way 
they will go. 

Just as some people are strenuously 
advocating a program of universal mili- 
tary training, so the people who are in- 
terested in education should advocate 
with equal effort a national policy of 
universal educational opportunities. 

The facts indicate dramatically that 
there are not equal opportunities for 
education and culture in the United 
States. There are discriminations geo- 
graphically. Some of our states would 
be compelled, so it is stated, to con- 
tribute 15 or 20 times more on the basis 


of per capita income than other states 
if even the bare minimum standards of 
public education were reached. The in- 
justice of this condition, in the light of 
the fact that education is one of our 
greatest national assets, is apparent. 

There are discriminations on the 
basis of color and race. If the Consti- 
tution of the United States is the basic 
law of the land, then all truly American 
people must insist that all citizens shall 
be equal before the law. An important 
part of the law of the land should be 
equality of opportunity for education 
without discrimination. Therefore, any 
national policy of education must have 
as its cornerstone the unquestioned ac- 
knowledgment that unjust discrimina- 
tion of any kind must be eliminated. 
All the children of all the people must 
be given equal access to the educational 
opportunities for which they are best 
suited by aptitude, interest, and appli- 
cation. 

There is a startling discrimination be- 
tween the opportunities afforded chil- 
dren in the rural and urban sections of 
the nation.. This is demonstrated by 
the fact that the average income for the 
rural teacher in America is $1,018 per 
year while the income for the urban 
teacher is $2,013. The average amount 
spent for the education of a child in a 
rural district is $84 while the amount 
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spent for the education of an urban 
child is $122. Every fair minded citi- 
zen must recognize that this condition 
is an unjust and intolerable discrimi- 
nation. 

A national policy of education means 
that a variety of curricula and institu- 
tions must be provided to meet the 
needs of the vast variety of abilities as 
well as handicaps which are found in 
the population of this nation. Build- 
ings, equipment, and instruction for 
technical, vocational, business, and 
other specialized forms of education, 
which have sometimes been regarded 
as inferior to education in the arts and 
sciences, must be on an equality in 
every respect with the corresponding 
facilities provided for education in the 
arts, sciences, and professions. 

Just as a river cannot rise higher 
than its source, so the cultural and eco- 
nomic life of our nation cannot rise 
higher than the interests and convic- 
tions of the rank and file of American 
citizens. For this reason a bold attack 
must be made upon the problem of adult 
education. This problem can be solved 
through evening and extension educa- 
tional programs, through better library 
facilities supported on a Federal-state 
cooperative basis, and also through the 
radio, that sleeping giant of American 
educational possibilities. One of the 
amazing things for future generations 
will be the cheapness with which one of 
our greatest inventions has been prosti- 
tuted for superficial twaddle. 

A national policy for education is not 
to be confused with a policy of national 
education. A national policy of educa- 
tion calls for high standards to be de- 
termined in conference not only among 
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the leaders of education, but in collabo- 
ration with leaders of thought in labor, 
industry, and in every phase of Ameri- 
can life. These policies must be carried 
to the people in the several states by 
educational processes and democratic 
acceptance, encouraged and advanced 
by Federal Grants-In-Aid to the sev- 
eral states in order that these standards 
may be progressively attained. 

A national policy of education will 
leave the details of education to the 
several states as they affect curricula, 
buildings, equipment, instructors, su- 
pervision, attendance, and the peculiar 
needs in the kinds of education as they 
may affect various sections of the 
country. One section may need greater 
emphasis on agricultural education than 
others; another section may need 
greater emphasis on technical and trade 
education ; and still another may need 
larger opportunities in the arts and 
sciences. There must be no effort to 
regiment American education. As long 
as honest efforts are made in the vari- 
ous states to attain the minimum stand- 
ards which will be set by a policy mak- 
ing committee, Federal Grants-In-Aid 
and encouragement should be extended. 

The potential health, intelligence, 
skill, and the pride of our people as a 
whole nation can be developed only 
through a national policy which will 
offer with equality and justice the op- 
portunities of education and develop- 
ment to all citizens. 

Jesse P. BoGuE 
Chairman 
Legislative Committee 
American Association of 
Junior Colleges 
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Physical Property of Junior Colleges, 1940 


HENRY G. 


a 

OR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 there 

were 456 junior colleges which 
made statistical reports to the U. S. 
Office of Education. Of these, 217 
were under the control of states or sub- 
divisions of states (cities, school dis- 
tricts, etc.) and 239 were controlled by 
churches, non-profit organizations and 


other private groups. 


Usable data on the physical property 
of 129 of these institutions were re- 
ceived at the U. S. Office. Of these 
60 were publicly controlled and 69 
were under private control. Thus it 
appears that 27.6 per cent of the pub- 
licly controlled institutions and 28.9 
per cent of those under private control, 
or 28.3 per cent of all institutions re- 
porting, were able to furnish data on 
their property in sufficient detail to 
permit the rather general analysis here 
attempted. 

The representativeness of the sample 
here given would appear to be quite 
satisfactory as regards the difference in 
control of institutions. With respect 
to size of student body and race of stu- 








Henry G. BADGER is associate specialist in 
educational statistics of the U. S. Office of 
Education. He has been a frequent and 
valued contributor to the Journal. Whenever 
junior colleges in numbers request informa- 
tion which can—albeit usually at the cost of 
considerable time and effort—be dug out of 
the extensive statistical data in the files of the 
Office of Education, the Journal turns to Mr. 
Badger. He has never yet failed to give 
of his leisure to the task of segregating the 
figures and writing up the needed material 
promptly, clearly, and helpfully. The present 
article stems from the numerous requests for 
information on physical property values which 
have been coming to the Association from 
junior colleges embarking on building pro- 
grams, as sO many are doing just now. 
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dents, it is, however, quite a different 
story. 

Thus, the median size of the publicly 
controlled junior colleges attended by 
white persons, as shown in the Jumtor 
College Directory for the year in ques- 
tion, was 295; that for the correspond- 
ing group of institutions carried in this 
compilation is 450. In the case of the 
colleges for Negroes the total number 
is too small to consider the question of 
representativeness. 

In the field of the privately controlled 
junior colleges, the median enrollment 
for all those attended by white persons 
is 192; that for the colleges carried in 
this compilation is 208. For all the 
junior colleges for Negroes the median 
is 175; for those in the present com- 
pilation it is 200. 

Thus it is apparent that the larger 
institutions tend to have more complete 
records than the smaller ones. | 

In planning the present compilation 
the following definitions were set up as 
criteria: 

(1) A student is a person who comes to 
the campus for instruction regardless of 
whether that instruction is on the collegiate, 
subcollegiate, or other level. It would appear 
that a student needs approximately the same 
amount of space and study facilities whether 
he is a regular or a special, a collegiate or an 
adult student; at least the data at hand did 
not seem to facilitate an analysis of values 
by level of sudent. Again, the data did not 
provide for separation of part-time from full- 
time students. Accordingly, the per student 
measure here used is the actual number of 
different persons who come to the junior col- 
lege for instruction during the period 
September—June, regardless of their grade 


or the amount of time they spend on the 
campus. 

(2) Property includes grounds, residence 
and dining halls, other buildings, improve- 
ments other than buildings, and equipment. 
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Grounds are those used for educational 
purposes (including athletics and other recre- 
ational activities). Real estate held for in- 
come-producing purposes is considered part 
of the endowment and is not included in the 
present figures. 

Residence and dining halls are buildings 
used for these purposes by students or faculty 
members. Dormitories, refectories, faculty 
homes, and homes for presidents come in this 
category. 

Other buildings are those used for in- 
struction or recreational purposes. This 
category includes classroom buildings, labora- 
tories, gymnasiums, field houses, and other 
‘buildings of these general types. Residences 
and business buildings used for income-pro- 
ducing purposes are omitted. 

Improvements include campus walks, 
lights, gates, heating tunnels, and other pieces 
of construction on the campus which repre- 
sent a capital investment but which are not 
classifiable as buildings. 

Equipment consists of all movable prop- 
erty of an institution which is used in its 
educational or housing program. Examples 
of this are classroom chairs, microscopes, 
dormitory and refectory furniture and equip- 
ment, library books and shelving not attached 
to the building, automobiles, etc. Even live- 
stock on a college farm used in the agricul- 
tural instruction program belong in this 
category. 


(3) The endowment funds of junior col- 
leges are omitted from this compilation. 


The following tables show the actual 
investment? in physical property of 
these various types per student enrolled 
in the junior colleges for which data 
were available, divided according to 
number of students enrolled. Table 1 
covers the 82 white and 5 Negro junior 
colleges which had dormitory facilities. 
Table 2 covers the 42 white junior col- 
leges which did not have these facilities ; 
no Negro institutions supplied data for 
this tabulation. 

A wide variation is to be observed 
in the amount of real estate and equip- 
ment in the various institutions. In 
general the dormitory schools had more 





1 While in most cases the data represent 
cost of plant, a few institutions reported ap- 
praised values, insurance values, or merely 
“book values.” 
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property per student than did those 
without these facilities. This is true 
even when the value of the residence 
and dining halls is subtracted from the 
total. Thus among the 21 publicly con- 
trolled dormitory schools whose stu- 
dent body was predominantly white, 
the total value of property was $920 per 
student. Of this $282 was in residence 
and dining halls and $638 in other 
facilities. Among the non-dormitory 
schools for white persons and under 
public control, the total investment in 
plant per student was only $537, or 84 
per cent of the corresponding figure in 
the dormitory schools. 

Among the privately controlled jun- 
ior colleges attended by white persons a 
similar comparison may be made: 
Those having dormitory facilities had 
a per student investment in non-dormi- 
tory plant amounting to $1,008 as com- 
pared with a corresponding investment 
of $740 in the non-dormitory institu- 
tions. 

In general, it appears that privately 
controlled junior colleges had a some- 
what larger investment in non-dormi- 
tory plant per student than was re- 
ported by those under public control. 

It should be remembered that any 
conclusions drawn from these data are 
tentative, that fewer than one-third of 
the institutions in the country are ip- 
volved, and that the sampling is 
weighted in the direction of the larger 
institutions. It should also be recalled 
that the typical junior college under 
public control is an adjunct of a city 
or district high school, whereas the 
typical privately controlled junior col- 
lege is either a new institution or an 
outgrowth of a privately endowed in- 
stitution of full collegiate standing and 
is therefore likely to have a more ex- 
pensive plant than is used by the public 
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junior college. True, exceptions to this 
rule exist—both ways. Nevertheless, 
it is probably a factor in the difference 
between the two types of institution. 


TABLE 1. VALUE OF PLANT AND EQUIP- 
MENT, 87 JUNIOR COLLEGES REPORTING DorMI- 
TORY FaciLities 1939-40, By CoNnTROL, RACE 
oF STUDENTS ADMITTED, AND SIZE OF STU- 
DENT Bopy. 


TABLE 1.—(Continued) 
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Value per student 














Value per student 





Pub- Pri- 

Item licly vately 
con- con- 

trolled trolled 





I. Institutions Attended by White Persons 
1. 1000 or more students 








Number of institutions .. 1 2 

Number of students .... 1,594 2,888 

Value of: 
ere $68 $170 
Residence & dining halls 13 524 
Other buildings ....... 384 284 
Improvements ........ 37 17 
Equipment ........... 197 171 
EY xed ntaeernsewes $699 $1,166 

2. 600 to 999 students 

Number of institutions .. 4 0 

Number of students .... 2,867 0 

Value of: ) 
a tater wis $31 wee 
Residence & dining halls 237 
Other buildings ....... 280 
Improvements ........ 15 
Equipment ........... 106 ter 
EE 60.6 utn wcmesec’ $669 

3. 300 to 599 students 

Number of institutions .. 11 15 

Number of students .... 3,547 6,073 

Value of: 
I ii i gle $58 $139 
Residence & dining halls 437 486 
Other buildings ...... , 501 354 
Improvements ........ 59 40 
Equipment ........... 169 142 
si onee mires $1,224 $1,161 

4. 1 to 299 students 

Number of institutions .. 5 44 

Number of students .... 887 7,061 


Pub- Pri- 
item licly __-vately 
con- con- 
trolled trolled 
Value of: 
I enna eicits $34 $328 
Residence & dining halls 291 957 
Other buildings ...... 467 794 
Improvements ........ 6 37 
Equipment ........... 114 286 
i kcnndvecbavans: $912 $2,402 
5. All institutions attended 
by white persons 
Number of institutions .. 21 61 
Number of students .... 8,895 16,022 
Value of: 
i es $49 $227 
Residence & dining halls 282 701 
Other buildings ...... 405 535 
Improvements ........ 36 35 
EE i caceencuas 148 211 
ED in ch eebindicaaaa $920 $1,709 


II. Institutions for Negroes 


1. 600 to 999 students 


Number of institutions .. 1 
Number of students .... 654 
Value of: 
MID: cn nwanwnais $322 
Residence & dining halls . 292 
Other ‘buildings ...... 374 
Improvements ........ 138 
Equipment ........... 93 
ME eciesicanexecns $1,219 
2. 300 to 599 students 
Number of institutions .. 0 
Number of students .... 
Value of: 
Grounds ............. 


Residence & dining halls 
Other buildings ...... 
Improvements ........ 
Equipment ........... 


. Pr 


3. 1 to 299 students 
Number of institutions .. 0 
Number of students .... a 
Value of: 
Grounds ............. 
Residence & dining halls 


1 
507 


$414 
395 


197 
$1,696 


3 
573 


$218 
319 
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TABLE 1—(Continued) TABLE 2.—(Continued) 
Value per student Value per student 
Pub- Pri- Pub- Pri- 
Item licly vately Item licly vately 
con- con- con- con- 
trolled _ trolled trolled __ trolled 
Other buildings ...... oan 362 3. 300 to 500 students 
Improvements ........ na 69 Number of institutions .. 14 1 
Equipment ........... cee 141 Number of students .... 7,803 385 
— Value of: 
0 $1,109 Grounds ............. $33 $104 
Buildings ............ 423 178 
4. All institutions for Improvements ........ 9 0 
. ae es , , Equipment ........... 64 52 
umber of institutions .. poe pra 
Number of students .... 654 1,080 I ink whore att atl $529 $334 
ye wed den ineptennions $322 $310 4-1 to 299 students 
Residence & dining halls 292 355 Number of institutions .. 13 3 
Other buildings ...... 374 516 Number of students .... 2,461 341 
Improvements ........ 138 37 —— ds $104 $203 
~eamenlanmmnaniane 3 _ sailings 1022200... "856741 
DE ¢vercsecersaned $1,219 $1,385 Improvements ........ 16 0 
Equipment ........... 233 164 
ieee nates $1,209 $1,198 
TABLE 2. VALUE OF PLANT AND EgQutIp- dal all : 
MENT, 42 Junior Cotteces Havinc No Dor- 9: All institutions reporting 
miTory Faciiitres 1939-40, sy ControL, ANp Number of institutions .. 38 4 
S1zE oF STUDENT Bopy.* Number of students .... 31,459 726 
Value of: 
eee $41 $193 
Value per student I eta high 425 442 
Improvements ........ 4 0 
: Pub- Pri- Equipment ........... 67 105 
‘tem licly —vately ———e eee 
con- con- Totals TUTE TT Te $537 $740 
trolled __ trolled 
*No institutions for Negroes furnished 
_ 1. 1,000 or more students data for this tabulation. 
Number of institutions .. 8 0 (a) Less than 50¢. 
Number of students .... 18,729 
— of i - Probably the one most obvious con; 
Buildines cree = clusion to be drawn from these data is 
Improvements ........ 2 that up to 1940 only a small minority 
Equipment ........... 43 -+» of the junior colleges of the country 
I cuediteseniesnns $431 were able to make even a rudimentary 
analysis of the plant set aside for their 
2. 600 to 999 students use. Data for later years are not yet 
Number of institutions .. 3 0 ; a 
Number of students .... 2,446 available in usable form, but it is to be 
Value of: hoped that they will show a larger num- 
Sanidins seeinatiabthiphiinle am ber of institutions able to supply reports 
Improvements ........ (a) of this type. eee 
Equipment. ........... cee Table 3 carries data on the individual 
Wate. «oc. ss ccesevss. $706 institutions studied. 
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TABLE 3. ENROLLMENT 1939-40, AND VALUE OF PHysICAL PLANT 1940, 1n 129 JuNIon CoLLEGES 




















Value of physical plant 1940° 
Enroll- , 
Resi- 
Item broad dence Other Im- 7; 
40° Grounds and build- prove- a Total 
dining ings ments 
halls 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
I. Publicly Controlled 

1. 1000 or more students 
Chaffey College, Calif. ........... 1,021 $60,000 0 $450,000 0 $60,000 $570,000 
Long Beach City College, Calif. ... 2,038 65 0 336,489 $25,896 153,516 515,966 
Modesto Junior College, Calif ..... 1,523 65,000 0 469, 0 96,661 630,661 
Sacramento College, Calif. ........ 3,111 100,000 0 1,226,650 0 173,845 1,500,495 
San Francisco Junior College, Calif. 2,329 64,416 0 1,264,612 0 104,889 1,433,917 
Herzl Junior College, Ill. ........ 1,715 95,159 0 714,568 0 92,914 902,641 
Wilson Junior College, Ill. ........ 2,988 49,741 0 409,666 0 42,450 501,857 
Wright Junior College, Ill. ....... 4,004 112,395 0 1,808,147 0 87,477 2,008,019 
North Texas Agricultural College 1,594 108,764 $20,268 611,420 59,090 314,536 1,114,078 
2. 600 to 999 students 
State A. and M. Institute, Ala. (N) 654 210,500 191,000 244,600 90,000 61,075 797,175 
Phoenix Junior College, Ariz. .... 721 16,380 0 521,077 1,000 80,663 619,120 
Arkansas Polytechnic College ..... 772 54,775 252,500 378,530 10,144 165,454 861,403 
North Georgia College ........... 636 12,200 187,000 300 §=6©3,100 56,312 347,912 
Jones County Junior College, Miss. 730 15,000 173,000 185,000 20,000 30,000 423,000 
Junior College of Kansas City, Mo. 877 200,000 0 250,000 0 76,600 526,600 
Eastern New Mexico College ..... 729 6,240 68,395 150,171 8417 51,300 284,523 
Cameron State Agric. College, Okla. 868 ‘ 525, 0 64,000 594,000 
3. 300 to 599 students 
State A. & M. Col. (Magnolia), Ark. 492 20,561 237,020 191,170 90,450 74,735 613,936 
Placer College, Calif. ............ 395 10,000 0 200,000 0 50,000 260,000 
San Luis Obispo Jr. Coll., Calif. ... 344 8,000 0 150,000 0 7,000 165,000 
Mesa County Junior College, Colo. 589 20,000 0 ,000 0 25,000 345,000 
Abraham Baldwin Agric. Coll., Ga. 403 14,000 164,000 142,000 0 40,000 360,000 
Armstrong Junior College, Ga. ... 358 50,000 0 300,000 0 50,000 400,000 
Georgia Military College ........ 459 3,500 50,750 33,250 875 8225 96,600 
Georgia Southwestern College .... 375 5,580 140,000 166,000 7,500 30,557 349,637 
South Georgia College ........... 351 3,140 92,000 101,085 0 38,470 234,695 
El Dorado Junior College, Kans. .. 403 10,000 0 425,000 0 27,000 462,000 
Copiah-Lincoln Jr. College, Miss. .. 577 24,112 200,813 185,000 1,000 58933 469,858 
East Central Jr. College, Miss. ... 548 20,581 148,228 166,981 0 19,676 355,466 
Pearl River Jr. College, Miss. ..... 354 40,000 120,000 64,287 12,000 13,202 249,489 
Sunflower Junior College, Miss. ... 597 11,836 0 268,405 11,769 18,771 310,781 
Joplin Junior College, Mo. ....... 411 8,000 0 100,000 0 25,000 , 
St. Joseph Junior College, Mo. .... 483 14,000 0 253,326 0 30,650 297,976 
Northern Montana College ....... 472 10,000 0 175,000 20,000 88,550 293,550 
State School of Science, N. Dak. .. 548 25,000 50,000 200,000 39,000 100,000 414,000 
Connors State Agric. College, Okla. 528 13,000 207,322 133,360 58,774 60,151 472,607 
Northeastern Okla. Junior College 340 12,000 0 341,967 21,631 13,433 389,031 
University Junior College, Okla. .. 592 34,820 140,000 392,500 156,090 723,410 
Amarillo College, Texas ......... 506 35,000 0 233,000 0 40,000 308,000 
Hardin Junior College, Texas ..... 390 25,000 0 375,097 4,268 47,736 452,101 
San Antonio Junior College, Texas 327 28,884 0 28,448 16,463 73,795 
Dixie Junior College, Utah ...... 508 15,747 0 148,532 10,500 60,441 235,220 





a 


_* Source—Statistics of Higher Education 1939-40 and 1941-42, Biennial Surveys of Edu- 
cation 1938-40 and 1940-42, Volume II, Chapter IV, Table 18, pp. 100-53. 
» Source—Unpublished data in files of U. S. Office of Education. 


(N)—Negro. 
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Value of physical plant 1940” 




































Enroll- Resi- 
. Item 7000. dence Other Im- Equip- 
40° Grounds and _ build-_ prove- m nae Total 
dining ings ments 
halls 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
4. 1 to 299 students 
Citrus Junior College, Calif. ..... 181 41,200 0 350,000 0 47,000 438,200 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Jr. Coll., Calif. 244 50,000 0 150,000 0 50,000 250,000 
Porterville Junior College, Calif. 275 41,340 0 396,500 40,150 115,000 592,990 
Pueblo Junior College, Colo. ...... 299 50,000 0 250,000 0 50,000 350,000 
Palm Beach Junior College, Fla... 121 5,000 0 31,000 0 5,000 41,000 
Boone Junior College, Iowa ...... 77 700 0 20,000 0 1,100 21,800 
Highland Junior College, Kans. ... 184 4,200 3,000 40,000 0 8,000 55,200 
Port Huron Jr. Coll., Mich. ..... 222 10,000 146,000 0 124,800 280,800 
East Mississippi Junior College ... 196 6,500 92,500 69,275 0 19,313 187,588 
Southwest Mississippi Jr. Coll. ... 185 3,000 100,000 151,939 0 23,443 278,382 
McCook Junior College, Neb. ..... 155 10,000 0 35,000 0 10,000 55,000 
North Dakota School of Forestry .. 171 6,000 20,000 80,000 3,000 41,000 150,000 
Kiowa County Jr. Coll., Okla. .... 108 5,000 0 115,000 0 10,000 130,000 
Blinn College, Texas ............ 151 10,898 42,274 73,159 1,896 9,281 137,508 
San Angelo College, Texas ....... 274 13,459 0 189,387 0 50,511 253,357 
Texarkana College, Texas ........ 174 10,000 0 150,000 0 40,000 200, 
Victoria Junior College, Texas .... 79 15,000 0 120,000 0 11,157 146,157 
Snow College, Utah .............. 252 4,000 0 153,000 0 59,000 216,000 
II. Privately Controlled 
1. 1000 or more students 
North Park College, Ill. .......... 1,252 200,000 50,000 155,496 0 50,000 455,496 
Stephens College, Mo. ............ 1,636 290,069 1,463,091 665,871 50,677 442,506 2,912,214 
2. 300 to 599 students 
Bethune-Cookman Coll. Fla. (N) 507 210,000 a 350,000 0 100,000 860,000 
St. Petersburg Junior College, Fla. 385 40,000 68,612 0 19,954 128,566 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, Ga. 534 7,500 142, 000 121 950 15,586 24,444 311,480 
Young L. G. Harris College, Ga... 469 3,750 111 817 80 089 0 33,561 229,217 
Blackburn College, Ill. ............ 304 16,382 188,000 221,706 22,000 66,037 514,125 
Concordia Junior College, Ind. 362 125,000 171,200 105,000 0 65,000 466,200 . 
Campbellsville College, Ky. ...... 321 12,500 54,000 74,000 0 12,840 153,340 
Bergen Junior College, N. J. ..... 443 60,000 53,000 111,000 3,500 75,000 302,590 
Williamsport Dickinson Sem., Pa. 323 158,588 212,490 312,921 10,160 103,206 797,365 
David Lipscomb College, Tenn. ... 447 40,000 275,000 86,000 6,000 86,700 493,700 
Freed-Hardeman College, Tenn. ... 310 10,000 148,671 57,307 0 11,750 227,728 
Southern Junior College, Tenn. ... 353° 42,382 125,732 49,146 29,000 91,445 337,705 
| Tennessee Wesleyan College ...... 349 92,500 120,141 181,000 0 31,192 424,833 
| Ward-Belmont School, Tenn. ..... 489 112,627 681,586 405,709 157,011 13,492 1,370,425 
! Lon Morris College, Texas ....... 315 19,550 90,000 92,000 0 58,902 260,452 
Schreiner Institute, Texas ........ 332 91,370 160,461 149,040 0 87,640 488,511 
Sullins College, Va. .............. 337 50,000 416,000 100,719 0 105,000 671,719 
3. 1 to 299 students | 
; Marion Institute, Ala. ............ 251 51,000 95,000 161,860 0 65,000 372,860 
Oakwood Junior College, Ala. (N) 181 30,549 41,470 84,332 25,248 54,827 236,696 
St. Bernard Junior College, Ala. .. 237 150,000 180,000 178,000 3,000 35,900 HOS 








(N )—Negro. 


* Source—Statistics of Higher Education 1939-40 and 1941-42, Biennial Surveys of Edu- 
cation 1938-40 and 1940-42, Volume II, Chapter IV, Table 18, pp. 100-53. 
» Source—Unpublished ‘data in files of U. S. Office of Education. 
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TABLE 3—(Continued) 
Value of physical plant 1940° 
Enroll- " 
Resi- 
Item 1939- dence Other Im- 7.) ; 
Grounds and  build- prove- “2 ~ Total 
dining ings ments ™ 
halls 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Snead Junior College, Ala. ....... 263 21,500 97,921 128,500 0 34,882 282,803 
Southern Union College, Ala. ..... 89 3,000 15,000 21,000 8000 6,000 53,000 
Cogswell Polytechnic Inst., Calif. 203 70,625 0 194,640 0 43,686 308,951 
Menlo Junior College, Calif. aS 184 40, 210,000 116,800 24,316 181,313 572, 873 
Georgetown Visitation Jr. Col., D.C. 183 500,000 340,000 150,000 10,000 25,000 1,025,000 
Ferry Hall, Ill. .................. 114 150,000 675,000 250,000 6,000 28,500 1,109,500 
Frances Shimer College, Ill. ...... 156 41,516 215,844 293,223 0 72,885 623,468 
Mt. St. Clare Jr. Coll., Iowa ..... 196 16,560 260,000 29,500 0 50,000 356,060 
Central College, Kans. ........... 118 2,500 63,692 33,500 8327 31,879 139,876 
College of Paola, Kans. .......... 119 60,000 540,000 17,000 4,000 88,000 709,000 
St. John’s College, Kans. ........ 183 55,000 200,000 215,000 10,000 12,000 492,000 
Cumberland College, Ky. ........ 270 42,000 193,000 185,000 10,000 20,000 450,000 
Mt. St. Joseph Jr. Coll., Ky. ...... 111 15,000 110,000 100,000 0 38,353 263,353 
Dodd College, La. ............... 92 69,956 112,123 178, 070 53,771 24,270 438,190 
Cambridge Junior College, Mass... 81 10,000 0 10 '270 0 5,024 25,294 
Mary Brooks School, Mass. ...... 57 19,400 0 47,600 0 7,240 74,240 
Spring Arbor Seminary, Mich. .... 162 8,550 30,800 45,000 0 22,000 106,350 
All Saints’ Episcopal Coll., Miss... 69 30,000 125,000 60,000 450 16,830 232, 
Gulf Park College, Miss. ......... 236 43,440 29,844 200,826 0 56,098 330,208 
Southern Christian Inst., Miss. (N) 195 49,300 86,100 109,200 14,255 10,000 268,855 
Central Wesleyan College, Mo. ... 90 50,000 60,000 89,000 4,525 000 223, 525 
Christian College, Mo. ........... 291 75,000 433,100 175,000 45,142 125,850 854,092 
Cottey Junior College, Mo. ....... 152 21,400 228,644 147,148 0 75, 113 472,305 
Hannibal-La Grange College, Mo. 156 25,381 85,280 118,900 0 31 675 261,236 
Iberia Junior College, Mo. ........ 115 3,000 10,000 125,000 1,500 10,000 149,500 
St. Paul’s College, Mo. .......... 149 36,900 144,482 85,327 0 23,941 290,650 
Southwest Baptist College, Mo. .. 265 19,000 94,579 121,346 0 22 337 257,262 
Wentworth Military Academy, Mo. 260 51,799 200,000 227,343 7,630 116,133 602,905 
Bennett Junior College, N. Y. ..... 121 29,350 412,452 298,690 21,022 124,539 886,053 
Concordia Collegiate Inst., N. Y. .. 90 170,000 273,400 351,600 0 43,750 838,750 
Gardner-Webb Jr. Coll., N.C. .... 105 3,000 25,000 15,000 0 6,000 49,000 
Oak Ridge Military Institute, N.C. 210 6,400 41,283 226,383 1,233 23,885 299,184 
Pfeiffer Junior College, N. C. .... 190 31,262 209,000 213,500 0 ; 478,762 
Alliance College, Pa. ............ 81 51,565 241 993 238, 853 29,051 178,134 739,596 
Wesleyan Methodist College, S. C. 118 ,000 11,250 15,000 1,200 8, 100 39,550 
Freeman Junior College, S. D. .... 149 4,000 25,000 60,000 11,000 100,000 
Wessington Springs College, S. D. 93 10,000 34,000 33,100 9.981 28,971 116,052 
College of Marshall, Texas ....... 125 158,259 49,108 90,000 0 54, 560 351,927 
Decatur Baptist College, Texas .. 151 15,4100 136,875 50,000 0 5,000 206,975 
Hockaday Junior College, Texas .. 134 51,378 49,398 43,761 0 50,595 195,132 
Jacksonville College, Texas ...... 65 10,000 75,000 20,000 0 20,000 125,000 
Mary Allen Jr. Coll., Texas (N) .. 197 45,000 55,000 14,000 0 16,000 130,000 
Westminster College, Texas ...... 50 000 §=6. 13,000 72,350 0 10,000 100,350 
Westminster College, Utah ....... 182 91,666 192,164 140,000 1,059 65,982 490,871 
Bluefield College, Va. ............ 298 52,331 52,360 268,428 0 346 86413 ‘465 
Fairfax Hall Junior College, Va... 118 26,746 133,096 53,000 0 64,534 277, 376 
Shenandoah College, Va. ......... 170 10,000 37,000 87,000 0 25,000 159,000 





* Source—Statistics of Higher Education 1939-40 and 1941-42, Biennial Surveys of Edu- 
cation 1938-40 and 1940-42, Volume II, Chapter IV, Table 18, pp. 100-53. 


» Source—Unpublished data in files of U. S. Office of Education. 


(N )—Negro. 

















Wanted: For Negroes— 





Junior Colleges With Terminal Courses 


MATTHEW J. 


ITTLE IN AMERICAN education is dis- 

tinctly American, as we borrowed 
heavily from our European neighbors. 
This fact is substantiated by close 
scrutiny of our kindergarten, our ele- 
mentary school, and the college or uni- 
versity. The junior college, hqwever, 
1s typically American—born of Ameri- 
can thinking—for Americans. It is 
designed to meet the needs of the 
masses of the social group who other- 
wise would not be able to benefit by 
collegiate training. It is both unique 
and distinct, disseminating culture to 
the masses, a privilege formerly en- 
joyed by only the classes. 

Justifying its existence in the Ameri- 
can collegiate family on four major 
functions: (1) popularizing, (2) senior 
college transfer, (3) terminal and (4) 
guidance, the junior college is filling a 
definite need in the American educa- 
tional program. The late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, writing to 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, said, “The junior college has 
now become a robust youngster in the 
family of American educational institu- 








MATTHEW J. WHITEHEAD is assistant reg- 
istrar and associate professor of education at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. He 
is also lecturer in education for the New 
York University off-campus program, in con- 
nection with which position he has conducted 
a graduate course on junior college educa- 
tion this year in Washington. Considerable 
interest has been mainfested by the people 
taking the course in establishment of an 
acutely needed Negro junior college in the 
capital city, he states. Dr. Whitehead re- 


ceived his M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity and his Ed.D. degree in college 
administration from New York University. 
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tions.” An examination of the rise, 
growth, and expansion of this move- 
ment in America gives support to this 
statement of President Roosevelt; but 
viewing the expansion in the light of 
the segregated junior colleges for Ne- 
groes in the Southern states, the junior 
college is a “sickly child.” Of the more 
than 600 junior colleges in America 
there are only 26 for Negroes. This 
number represents 4.5 per cent of the 
total number of junior colleges in the 
United States. 

The historical development of the 
junior college for Negroes is very diffi- 
cult to trace. This is due to the dearth 
of available data, changes of names of 
institutions, and the lack of clearly de- 
fined educational philosophy for higher 
education. Most of the junior colleges 
for Negroes are largely descended from 
colleges, academies, normal schools, and 
institutes founded during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century by vari- 
ous denominational groups and philan- 
thropic interests. A few of them have 
their roots as far back as the Civil War 
colleges which were established follow; 
ing the close of the war between the 
states. Many of the Negro junior col- 
leges are representations of decapitated 
four-year college programs. Southern 
Christian Institute, located at Edwards, 
Mississippi, is recorded as the oldest 
junior college for Negroes in the United 
States, being founded in 1900 as a pri- 
vately controlled institution supported 
by the Disciples of Christ. 

Table I is inserted to show the names, 
location, control, year founded, type of 
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accreditation, enrollment, and faculty 
personnel of Negro junior colleges now 
in existence in the United States. 

An analysis of the data in Table I 
reveals that the oldest Negro junior 
college is Southern Christian Institute, 
the youngest is Stowe Junior College, 
founded in 1938 ; 96 per cent are coedu- 
cational ; 62 per cent are privately con- 
trolled while 38 per cent are public; 
30.8 per cent are approved by regional 
accrediting agencies; 61.5 per cent are 
approved by their state department of 
education, and 7.7 per cent are not ap- 
proved by any standard accrediting 
agency. South Carolina and Mississippi 
rank first with 5 Negro junior colleges 
each; Texas and Alabama rank second 
with three each; North Carolina, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee rank third with 
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two each; Kansas, Florida, Arkansas, 
and Virginia each have one junior col- 
lege. Student enrollment ranges from 
9 to 628, the median being 100.5; the 
Norfolk Division of Virginia State Col- 
lege has the largest enrollment, 628 
students ; faculty. personnel ranges from 
5 to 27 instructors, with Bethune- 
Cookman College claiming the largest 
faculty, 27 members. 

An examination of the catalogs of 
these junior colleges reveals that the 
emphasis is senior college preparatory 
in 90 per cent of them. A rich oppor- 
tunity is being missed by these institu- 
tions in minimizing the terminal func- 
tion, one of the most important 
functions of the junior college. When 
viewed from the standpoint of locali- 
ties, it seems that there are enough 


TABLE I.—NeEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED States, 1944-45 














Accredi- 
Yr. Org. . 
. Con- tation  Enroll- Fac- 
Name Location onl re 4 ment ally 
OM. < State Reg. 
St. Tch. Coll., Br. J. C. Mobile, Ala. Pub. 1936 x x 218 9 
Oakwood Junior Coll. Huntsville, Ala. Priv. 1917 x 153 13 
Stillman Institute Tuscaloosa, Ala. Priv. 1927 x x 201 22 
Dunbar Junior College Little Rock, Ark. Pub. 1929 x 102 10 
Bethune-Cookman Coll. Daytona, Fla. Priv. 1923 x x 463 27 
Kansas City Jr. Coll. Kansas Pub. 1923 x 250 =«s«:18 
Mary Holmes Jr. Coll. West Point, Miss. Priv. 1932 x 96 6 
Okolona Indus. School Mississippi Priv. 1932 a 99 10 
Piney Woods C. Life Sch. Mississippi Priv. 1933 9 6 
Prentiss Institute Mississippi Priv. 1930 x 35 Y 
So. Christian Inst. Edwards, Miss. Priv. 1900 x x 78 9 
Lincoln Junior Coll. Kansas City, Mo. Pub. 1936 x 71 17 
Stowe Tch. Coll., J.C. of | St. Louis, Mo. Pub. 1938 x 64 5 
Barber-Scotia Jr. Coll. Concord, N. C. Priv. 1931 x x 165 18 
Immanuel Lutheran Coll. Greensboro, N. C. Priv. 1931 x 24 5 
Avery Institute Charleston, S. C. Priv. 1930 x 15 7 
Bettis Junior College Trenton, S. C. Priv. 1930 x 80 10 
Coulter Mem. Jr. Coll. Cheraw, S. C. Priv. 1933 x 51 7 
Friendship Junior Coll. Rock Hill, S. C. Priv. 1933 x 158 5 
Voorhees N. & I. School Denmark, S. C. Priv. 1929 x x 90 12 
Morristown N. & I. School Tennessee Priv. 1923 x 49 9 
Swift Mem. Junior College Rogersville, Tenn. Priv. 1929 x 42 6 
St. Philip’s Jr. College San Antonio, Texas Pub. 1927 x 112 12 
Butler College Tyler, Texas Priv. 1927 x 139 13 
Conroe N. & I. College Texas Priv. 1903 175 22 
Norfolk Div., Va. St. Coll. Virginia Pub. 1935 x x 628 25 





——— 
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Negro liberal arts colleges and teachers 
colleges to provide the Negro popula- 
tion with that type of education. These 
26 junior colleges would meet a definite 
need of the Negro race were they to 
re-think their educational philosophy 
and concentrate on terminal education. 
When viewed from the standpoint of 
established criteria for junior colleges, 
a relatively small per cent of them meet 
minimum requirements. 

Why not include terminal courses in 
the curricula? Is it good education to 
meet needs of students who wish to 
prepare to enter a vocation on leaving 
school? Should students be prepared 
to earna living? Is this type of educa- 
tion desirable? Is it practical? The 
answer to all these queries will be in 
the affirmative by a majority of Negro 
educators, students, and parents, but 
the “inferiority complex argument” at- 
tached to terminal courses in junior col- 
leges has hindered the rise and increase 
of them by Negroes, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an’ area of great 
need for Negroes, particularly in the 
segregated sections where the junior 
colleges for Negroes are located. 

Although at the present time the 
terminal courses are one of the chief 
arguments for the establishment and 
continuation of junior colleges, a large 
number of students avoid them since 
they have often been designated as 
courses for the non-academically 
minded students. There are multi- 
farious reasons given for this complex: 
(1) Accrediting agencies are still plac- 
ing too much stress on college transfer 
courses; (2) teachers and counselors 
are prone to urge students into taking 
terminal courses after they have been 
unsuccessful with academic subjects; 
(3) standards have been established 
that work should be comparable with 
that of freshman and sophomore work 
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in the university; (4) distinction is 
made between certificate and diploma 
students; and (5) the tradition of 
“academic respectability.” 


The public is always slow in accept- 


ing a change and skeptical of a break 
with the existing “status quo”; often 
apathetic to the needs of the times or 
reactionary where an outlay of funds 
for securing new equipment or new 
buildings or for new experiments in 
education is concerned. The intricacy 
of the problems arising from the chang- 
ing of social and economic conditions 
today cannot yet be fully comprehended. 
Changes in industry, society, and edu- 
cation are taking place so fast that even 
those making intensive studies of the 
changes cannot fully comprehend their 
influence on occupational life or keep 
pace with the rapidity with which old 
occupations disappear and new ones 
appear. Highly specialized occupa- 
tional life has limited the vision of most 
parents to such an extent that they 


know litthe of the variety of opportuni-- 


ties for their children. The current 
tendency is for parents to encourage 
their children to choose occupations 
requiring more education than their 
own, and which would give them higher 
social status. 

The inferiority complex theory at- 
tached to terminal courses on the jun- 
ior college level must be changed. The 
first step is to develop attitudes of 
respect for and appreciation of all 
socially useful work. Our social order 
is complex; the barber, the scientist, 
the plumber, the physician, the me- 
chanic, and the lawyer all have contri- 
butions to make if we are to remain a 
great nation. It is, therefore, essential 
that we teach students as well as their 
parents the roles played by all men in 
building our social order. The re- 
sponsibility of the school for helping 
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students to grow in vocational under- 
standing, and for developing attitudes 
in harmony with the demands of social 
and economical life, is apparent. 

The second step is the great need for 
extending terminal courses from the 
narrow concept of occupational training 
to the broader idea of terminal general 
education. Such fields as mental and 
physical health, home life, consumer 
problems, and socio-civic responsibili- 
ties should be incorporated more fully 
into the terminal program. With this 
approach it is likely that terminal edu- 
cation will take on new and enhanced 
meaning, and will assume its rightful 
leading place in the junior college cur- 
riculum. These courses must not be 
dumping grounds for students who can- 
not achieve success in history, physics, 
French, or algebra. Many alert, intel- 
ligent students should be guided into 
these courses. This requires improve- 
ment in our guidance program. In 
short, the same plan must be used that 
has been used to discourage the belief 
that the junior college is an inferior in- 
stitution—by developing a _ superior 
finished product. It takes intelligence 
to master any skilled trade just as it 
does to master a profession. 

Likewise, the general public must be 
acquainted with the need for persons 


trained for the semi-professions and the 


vital and unique service the junior col- 
lege can render in this training. Good 
public relations will help to eradicate 
the stigma from the semi-professions 
that results from the widespread opin- 
ion that they and their personnel are 
inferior. As the general public and the 
employers recognize the courses as 
valuable and practical, students will 


come to look on them with more favor. 

If the 26 Negro junior colleges 
would re-think their objectives in the 
light of the above arguments and needs, 
the Negro race would assume a new 
high in the field of American citizen- 
ship ; and the demand for trained busi- 
ness men, clerks, salesmen, journalists, 
dental hygienists, receptionists, hotel 
operators, dramatists, interior deco- 
rators, and hundred of others would be 
more adequately met. Negroes in the 
segregated areas would be prepared to 
live as well as to earn a living. 

Furthermore, the Negro junior col- 
lege has a great responsibility to the 
large number of returning Negro vet- 
erans who will desire “short of degree 
courses.” These men and women ma- 
tured by the experiences of war will 
be eager to reorientate themselves for 
purposeful and profitable living. Most 
of them do not desire degrees; they 
wish to earn an honest living. Most of 
them will not be content to sit in courses 
in economics, accounting, and salesman- 
ship ; they seek short courses in how to 
own and operate small businesses of 
their own, knowledge on how to read 
blueprints, to repair automobiles, and 
many other similar skills. It is not the 
responsibility of liberal arts colleges to 
provide these, it is the business of the 
junior college. 

Until the Negro junior colleges 
awake and accept their responsibilities 
of providing Negro youth with experi- 
ences which will enable them to live 
richer, fuller, more useful, and more 
responsible lives, the want ads of higher 
education for Negroes will continue to 
read: “Wanted: For Negroes—Junior 
Colleges With Terminal Courses.” 

















N°? NEW, or novel, concept of teach- 
ing is embodied in the use of 
phonograph recordings in the class- 
room. However, student reactions to 
recordings here at Joplin Junior College 
may be of interest to other junior col- 
lege instructors. 

There has been a tendency during 
these last few difficult years to question 
the value of “cultural” materials of any 
sort. In a world caught in the mael- 
strom of total war, the humanities, we 
were told, had little place; “culture” 
must wait on Mars, military aims must 
supersede Shakespeare, students must 
be made aware of the “international” 
aspects of living. Even if it be ad- 
mitted that culture can be separated so 
glibly from education (an admission 
which seems to negate the greatest aim 
of education), departmental use of re- 
cordings in our junior college classes 
has strengthened this belief: The so- 
called “cultural materials’ may often 
bring a greater awakening of conscious- 
ness of world problems than any set 
plan of indoctrination. 

The students of today are not afraid 
of propaganda in the same sense that 
students of ten years ago were afraid. 
Then we were warned to look for fraud 








EpitH M. GorMAN is librarian at Joplin 
Junior College, Missouri. Regarding the ac- 
companying article and its subject matter, she 
says: “The trend toward education by records, 
visual aids, etc., has interested me greatly as 
I have a B.S. degree in Public School Music 
and intend to work more in visual aids at 
George Peabody College, where I am work-- 
ing on an M.A. degree in the Library School 
Division.” She states that all student opinions 
expressed in the article have been made to 
her in public school music classes, or brought 
to her attention by fellow instructors in 
literature classes. 


Educating For Peace—With Records 


EDITH M. 
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everywhere and to deride sincere ef- 
forts as propaganda of the worst kind. 
We were harangued not to be “im- 
pressed” by sentimentality, although we 
were not taught to discriminate be- 
tween true sentiment and sentimental- 
ism. Play Lynn Fontanne’s recording 
of Alice Duer Miller’s White Cliffs of 
Dover’ even now in peacetime. As 
much actual understanding of inter- 
woven world relationships may develop 
in a literature class under proper stimu- 
lus as in an international relations dis- 
cussion. This, you may say, is evanes- 
cent, a sentimental mood induced by a 
fine actress, and, in the case of this 
recording, perhaps you are right. But, 
whatever we think, we are a generation 
of hearers; that is, our students are 
living in an era of radio and talking- 
pictures; and the spoken word, especi- 
ally if spoken by an artist in that field, 
has a profound effect. Every semester 
I hear students say that the written 
word becomes more _ understandable 
when heard; that listening to words on 
records after reading those words at 





1For the convenience of those who may 
wish to secure them, the record numbers and 
other information about this recording, and 
others to which I shall refer later, are giveh 


here: 

Victor 775, Alice Duer Miller, White Cliffs 
of Dover. Read by Lynn Fontanne. 

Decca 273, Carl Sandburg, Excerpts from 
The People, Yes. 

Victor 340, William Shakespeare, Hamlet. 
Excerpts read by Maurice Evans. 

Victor 878, William Shakespeare, Macbeth. 
Maurice Evans—Judith Anderson and com- 


pany. . 
Victor 536, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Mur- 
der of Lidice. Read by Basil Rathbone and 
company. 
Columbia C-10, William Shakespeare, 
Julius Caesar. Orson Welles’ Mercury 
Theater. . . 
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home makes them alive, vibrant, 
meaningful. 

Poets and poetry have no place in 
war-time? No place in a world eco- 
nomically and spiritually bankrupt? 
Try hearing Carl Sandburg’s own ver- 
sion of his words from The People, 
Yes: 

The people will live on. 

The learning and blundering people will live 
on... 

There are men who can’t be bought. 

There are women beyond purchase. 

The People have the say-so. 

Let the argument go on. 

Let the people listen. 

Tomorrow the people say Yes or No by one 
question : 

What else can be done? 

In the drive of faiths on the wind today the 
people know: 

We have come far and we are going farther 
yet. 

See, then, if democratic ideals are not 

flamingly portrayed in the voice and 

lines of a poet whose words speak di- 

rectly to a student’s heart and mind of 

those freedoms dear to every American. 

“Contemporary literature, yes,” the 
objectors say, “but Shakespeare? We 
have postwar problems to face, adjust- 
ments to make, and we need lessons to 
fit the times. We need to deal in every- 
day, modern life, not in abstract tru- 
isms or in outmoded literature.” But 
hear Maurice Evans’ excerpts from 
Hamlet and see if these words are 
confined to any age or nation: 

What is a man, 
If the chief good and the _— of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 

Where is there a better picture of the 
modern dictator, alone, afraid, dis- 
trusting all, than in these words of Mac- 
beth, voiced by Maurice Evans again: 
To be thus is nothing 
But to be safely thus . 


We have scotched the snake, not killed it . 
Better be with the dead, 


————— 





2 Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.), 1936 
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Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to 
peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. . 

O, full of scorpions is my mind. . 

I have lived long enough. My way of life 

Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; But, in their stead, 

Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, 
breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and 
dare not. 

Where is there a more poignant and 
potent denunciation of bribery and cor- 
ruption than in these words of Brutus, 
as interpreted in the Orson Welles’ re- 
cording of Julius Caesar: 

What, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this 
world 

But for supporting robbers, shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 

And sell the mighty space of our large 
honours 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. . 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 

For I am armed so strong in honesty 

That they pass by me as the idle wind 

Which I respect not. ... 


No place for Shakespeare? With 
records alone, and without adequate 
presentation by the instructor, much of 
value would of course be lost, but the 
present day application of Shake- 
speare’s words comes as a revelation to 
students. They comment amazedly on 
the modernisms of Shakespeare, on the 
pertinence of his words to contemporary 
living. Human nature, as portrayed in 
the great works of literature, is timeless, 
now as always. The innate qualities of 
goodness, honesty, self-interest, sacri- 
fice, are the same as three hundred 
years ago or three times three hundred 
years. The eternal verities are not 
mathematical theorems or scientific 
formulas, but are found in great truths 
expressed by great writers and dis- 
covered anew by each succeeding 
generation. 
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The poem, The Murder of Lidice, by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, was propa- 
ganda, of course, but mighty propa- 
ganda, written from the bitterness and 
the pity of a freedom-loving poet. And 
who among us cannot feel the uni- 
versality of Mirko’s words when he is 
awaiting death: 

Sad shall I be to walk in the sun 

And walk in the sun no more,— 

But there’s worse things than dying— 
There’s worse things than dying! 

Though death be a trial sore. 

Now hold to your honour, my children all, 
For the sake of your mother and me; 

And hang to your courage, my children all, 
For the sake of your poor country,— 

And you'll see it again rise free! 

Care much for Freedom and little for gold, 
And such-like needery. 


There’s more to be said, but no time, and no 
use 7 o 


And I want to look at the moon through the 
spruce.® 

In public school music classes, it has 
been my practice to acquaint students 
with as many types of recordings as 
possible—opera, symphony, concerto, 
diction, etc. Students, after hearing the 
above poem, have reacted similarly in 
different classes, although ages and ex- 
perience have varied widely. Their 
conclusion was that while the recording 
should not be used, of course, in lower 
grades because of effect upon nerves 
and imagination of children, it should 
be heard in the higher levels. It should 
be studied as a means of realizing that 
war inevitably means cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and murder. And this knowledge, 
they feel, is necessary unless we are to 
sink back into indifference, isolation- 





$Edna St. Vincent Millay, Murder of 
Lidice (Harper & Bros.), 1942. 
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ism, and lethargy toward world affairs. 
Returning veterans have commented 
bitterly to me that already our old 
smugness or “sit-tightness” is defeating 
the cause of peace. And students, even 
more than their parents, I believe, feel 
that we cannot lose this peace if we are 
to survive. 

I had no quarrel with “intensified” 
programs, or with the urgency of im- 
mediate training in wartime in the fields 
of mathematics and science. These pro- 
grams, we believe, were necessary for 
the successful promotion of the war. 
We must recognize, however, the very 
real danger to our democratic ideals if 
we veer, in peace, too far away from 
the humanities. Let mathematics and 
science take their proper place in the 
whole of education. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that “The People will 
live on.” We are having to cope with 
thousands of regimented, totalitarian- 
trained Hitler youth, youth without 
hope, without faith, without vision. 
Unless we can be assured that the 
ideals of democracy are inculcated in 
our own students at home who will be- 
come the citizens of the future, we may 
create a Frankenstein in our own ranks. 
In literature, language, music, the great 
pioneers of freedom and democracy 
have always spoken. The universality 
of democratic principles is expressed 
through the medium of the spoken and 
written word. These are a part of our 
international heritage and must have a 
share in our thinking. Give literature 
and the liberal arts a chance in building 
our brave, new world. 
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Distributive Education in Junior Colleges 


DONALD K. 


HE CURRENT EXPANSION of junior 
T college enrollment provides an ap- 
propriate opportunity to examine in de- 
tail the place of distributive education 
in the junior college curriculum. The 
rapid growth of programs for the train- 
ing of workers for distributive occupa- 


tions during the past decade has indi- 


cated clearly the wide interest that 
exists in this area of vocational educa- 
tion. The experience of other institu- 
tions has indicated also some of the 
requirements for operating a distribu- 
tive education program effectively, and 
the more significant of these which are 
applicable to the junior college will be 
described briefly here. 

In analyzing the appropriateness of 
distributive education programs for the 
junior college, it may be of interest to 
glance briefly at the background and 
present status of programs in this field. 
The earliest courses were offered, oddly 
enough, at the graduate school level. 
College graduates with an academic 
background took courses in specialized 
aspects of retailing at the School of 
Retailing of New York University, the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and the 
Prince School of Retailing of Simmons 
College. These graduate schools are 








DonaLp K. BECKLEy is instructor in re- 
tailing at Rochester Institute of Technology, 
New York, where he also is engaged in re- 
tailing research. He obtained practical ex- 
perience in this field by spending several 
years in department store personnel work, 
after graduation from Columbia College and 
the Columbia University School of Business. 
Mr. Beckley is co-author of Merchandising 
Techniques, by Hogadone and Beckley (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1942), and many of his articles 
on retail training and cooperative education 
have been published in educational journals. 
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still in operation, well known and gen- 
erally respected in the retail training 
field. Their graduates are trained pri- 
marily for executive positions in the 
larger department stores. 

At the opposite end of the distribu- 
tive education picture are the high 
school retailing classes. The past ten 
years have seen a large growth in en- 
rollment at this level, aided consider- 
ably by the money made available for 
cooperative high school courses under 
the provisions of the George-Deen Act. 
These classes have emphasized retail 
sales training, and many graduates 
have gone into sales work in retail out- 
lets of all sizes. 

At the 13th and 14th grade levels at 
which the junior college performs its 
functions, the distributive education 
picture is complicated. Courses in re- 
tailing are offered by high schools in 
post-graduate year, by junior colleges, 
by technical institutes, and by special 
proprietary schools of retailing. Insti- . 
tutions in these various categories ac- 
cept students of approximately the 
same ages and with the same amount 
of previous education. Yet the courses 
offered, the degrees of specialization 
provided, and the amount of work ex- 
perience available to the student—if 
any—vary widely. Four year colleges 
also are coming more generally to in- 
clude distributive education courses 
among their offerings in business. 

To add to the complexity of the situ- 
ation, the terminology used in the dis- 
tributive education field is sometimes 
misleading. The course “Merchandis- 
ing,” for example, as variously defined 
may be a general course in selling and 
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retail store operation, or it may be a 
highly specialized treatment of the work 
of the buyer in a department store. 
The use of the term “cooperative edu- 
cation” is another illustration. It may 
mean that the student sells in a store 
occasional Saturdays or a week or two 
during the Christmas season, or it may 
represent a period of organized work 
experience on jobs of increasing diffi- 
culty totalling several months per year 
for several years. 
amount of classroom training provided 
is similarly broad. A student may 
spend a year or two in a program 
labeled retailing in which he takes one 
or two three-hour general courses in 
retail selling and/or store operation, or 
he may take a series of ten or more 
technical courses in a retailing specialty. 

It can thus be seen that distributive 
education as it is now in operation is 
but loosely organized, and includes 
much overlapping on the various levels 
at which it is offered. The important 
question of the jobs or job areas for 
which the training is being provided is 
stated only vaguely in many programs, 
to the frequent dissatisfaction of the 
graduate who has been allowed to be- 
lieve that he is qualified for more re- 
munerative jobs than is actually the 
case. 

As one of the several types of institu- 
tions offering distributive education, 
the training the junior college can offer 
in this area could readily be obscured 
in the general picture described above. 
If the junior college is to achieve its 
highest degree of effectiveness in this 
area, however, it is essential that agree- 
ment be reached concerning the general 
job areas for which training can be pro- 
vided, and concerning the types of 
courses which might be offered to meet 
those job needs. While obviously 
there are various differences in local 
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needs, the principles of and require- 
ments for retail work do not vary so 
widely from one section of the country 
to another that a considerable degree of 
uniformity cannot be maintained. 

In reaching some such agreement as 
to common job goals and methods of 
training, what are the general require- 
ments the junior college should seek to 
fulfill in organizing its program? The 
most important of these are as follows: 

1. The institution must work closely 
with prospective employers. ‘Training 
for retailing is as yet by no means gen- 
erally recognized by store executives, 
especially in those smaller communities 
where merchants are very conservative. 
Seeking their cooperation sometimes 
seems most discouraging, but the fact 
remains that a retail training program 
is of little value if its graduates cannot 
secure jobs in the field for which they 
have been trained. One of the most 
effective means of winning over local 
merchants is through featuring the col- 
lege as an agency which can help him 
to solve his store problems, possibly 
through research as well as through 
making available trained workers. 

2. The program should provide op- 
portunity for cooperative work. ‘The 
value of cooperative work experiences 
has been clearly proved in retail train- 
ing, and the best of the programs now 
in operation include store employment 
as an integral feature. While some 
junior colleges are so located that suit- 
able work experience in the immediate 
area is not possible, some arrangements 
must be made to provide this oppor- 
tunity for practical application of theory 
if graduates are to be in a position to 
compete successfully with those who 
have been trained elsewhere. One solu- 
tion for those colleges so located would 
be an alternating block plan whereby 
the student could spend 6 to 12 weeks 
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on the job wherever suitable employ- 
ment is available, then a similar period 
in classes. Another plan which has 
been used is to set up a demonstration 
store on the campus, operated entirely 
by the students. This is less desirable 
than work for an outside employer, but 
it can prove to be a useful substitute 
when no other arrangement is practi- 
cable. 

3. Instructors should have had re- 
tailing experience. One of the principal 
problems in teaching retailing is to 
maintain an adequately practical ap- 
proach. As in other technical areas, 
there is the temptation to theorize. 
Employers notice these tendencies 
promptly, and for the most part having 
little faith in theory they act accord- 
ingly. In judging the value of a pro- 
gram, retail executives place much 
weight on their estimate of the calibre 
of the instructor. A person with a 
suitable academic background and 
varied retail work experience is not 
always readily available for this pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, using as an in- 
structor someone who is not properly 
experienced nor deeply in sympathy 
with the program may in the long run 
prove damaging to the college as a 
whole, not merely to the distributive 
education program. 

4. Rigid standards for student selec- 
tion must be maintained. One of the 
most frequent charges made against 
distributive education is that it draws 
students who do not have the qualifica- 
tions needed to pursue academic train- 
ing or other vocational courses. Toa 
considerable degree this charge has been 
true, for guidance counselors in the 
schools in many cases have advised a 
retailing program to students who in 
their estimation were not suited for 
what they considered more desirable 
pursuits. Much has been done in the 
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last few years to alter this situation, 
both by distributive education workers 
and store personnel executives. Gui- 
dance counselors have been shown the 
desirable features of retail work for the 
better students, and, often in conjunc- 
tion with prospective employers, stu- 
dents more generally suited to retail 
work have been selected in many in- 
stitutions. Junior colleges conducting 
retail programs must recognize this 
need for students who can prove to be 
high type retail workers. While the 
factors which result in success or fail- 
ure in retail work have not yet been 
precisely determined, it is nonetheless 
possible to avoid many cases of poor 
placement by recognizing some of the 
personality requirements of store work, 
and by refusing to permit the retailing 
program to be a catch-all for weaker 
students who do not give indication of 
aptitude for other work. 

These four general requirements are 
basic for distributive education in any 
junior college. To some educators they 
may seem obvious; yet an examination 
of the programs in operation in some 
institutions will clearly demonstrate 
that they are not always carried out. 

The junior college has an excellent 
opportunity within the next few years 
to assume an outstanding position in 
the distributive education field. Much 
that is important and useful concerning 
store work can be taught in two years. 
Retailing in general has not yet at- 
tempted to set up any standards of edu- 
cational achievement and has not yet 
made the error of regarding the posses- 
sion of a degree as the symbol of ac- 
ceptable academic accomplishment. 
Junior colleges are fortunate in being 
sufficiently flexible to adapt their pro- 
grams to changing needs of the field, 
and here again they have a decided 
advantage. 














Feasibility of the 6-4-4 Plan in Iowa 


ROBERT WHITE, 


HIS ARTICLE summarizes a study of 

the progress and future prospects 

of high school and junior college inte- 

gration in ten Iowa cities maintaining 
junior colleges. 

The high school and junior college 
may be operated with varying degrees 
of integration ranging from complete 
independence of each other to integra- 
tion into one unit, usually of a four- 
grade spread. This culminating inte- 
gration, commonly known as the 644 
plan, is now employed in a number of 
school systems. This study attempted 
to answer three questions: 

What is the extent of high school and junior 
college integration in certain Iowa communi- 
ties maintaining junior colleges? 

What is the near-future prospect of further 
integration or of even a culminating 
reorganization in these situations? 


How feasible is such reorganization from 
the standpoint of the evidence found? 


The Situations Studied 


Ten Iowa junior college situations 
were studied intensively in this inquiry. 
Three of these— Burlington, Fort 
Dodge, and Mason City—comprised 
the three largest junior colleges in the 
state both under normal and under 
wartime conditions. Two, Albia and 
Washington, were junior colleges 
which had closed under the impact of 
disappearing enrollments created by the 
war but which planned on reopening 
with return to normal conditions. The 
remaining five junior colleges, Boone, 








Rosert WHITE, JR., is director of Burling- 
ton Junior College, Iowa. This article is the 
second and concluding part of a report on his 
study, done in connection with work for his 
doctorate at the University of Chicago under 
Dr. L. V. Koos, of the feasibility of a 6-44 
reorganization of the Iowa junior colleges. 
Part I was carried in last month’s Journal. 
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Centerville, Creston, Marshalltown and 
Muscatine, are representative of a 
middle group of Iowa junior colleges. 
Burlington, Fort Dodge, and Mason 
City are cities with population in excess 
of 20,000 while the other cities range in 
size from five to twenty thousand. 


Plan of the Inquiry 


On the basis of criteria developed for 
each of six areas of organization, 
namely, housing, administration, fac- 
ulty, curriculum, guidance and extra- 
curriculum, it was found possible to 
classify these ten junior colleges into 
three groups based on degree of inte- 
gration with the local high school. 
These groups were defined as (1) a 
high-association group consisting of 
Burlington, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, 
and Mason City, (2) a moderate-associ- 
ation group consisting of Albia, Boone, 
Creston and Washington, and (3) an 
independent group consisting of Center- 
ville and Muscatine. 

The core of the investigation con- 
sisted of an analysis of each of the six 
areas of organization named above with 
respect to practices, certain measures 
of excellence, and feasibility of reor- 
ganization under a 6-44 plan shown 
for each junior college and for the 
groups represented. In addition, some 
attention was given to the financial im- 
plications of reorganization and to the 
opinion of various groups of persons 
regarding the degree of association be- 
tween high school and junior college. 


Procedures for Securing Data 


A variety of methods was employed 
in securing data but every effort was 
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made to gather them on the spot and 
from official records. A large share 
was supplied through schedules filled 
out in direct interviews. This method 
not only insured that all items were 
entered but also produced common defi- 
nitions. The direct interview further 
aided in developing an understanding 
of the philosophy and climate of rela- 
tions between the high school and the 
junior college. 

Many data, such as teachers’ daily 
programs, courses of study of students, 
grade enrollments, courses of study and 
academic preparation of teachers, were 
taken directly from official records. 
Extensive use was made of the records 
in the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. | Documents 
such as school papers, yearbooks, jun- 
ior college catalogs, mimeographed or 
printed courses of study, and student 
handbooks proved of value. Extensive 
use of questionnaires was made, with 
several thousands of these being cir- 
culated and tabulated. 


Extent of Integration 


There were widely varying degrees 
of integration among these ten situ- 
ations. As has been mentioned, it was 
found possible to classify the ten sys- 
tems into the high-association, moder- 
ate-association, and independent groups, 
containing four, four, and two systems 
respectively. There was no instance of 
a complete integration among these 
schools; neither was either of the two 
independent junior colleges perfectly 
independent or separate. 

The degree of integration between 
the high school and junior college in 
the six different areas of housing, ad- 
ministration, faculty, curriculum, gui- 
dance, and _ extracurriculum varied 
widely, both for the group as a whole 
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and within individual systems. That 
is, the finding of a certain degree of 
integration or lack of integration in one 
area did not afford a reliable index to 
the situation in other areas. The con- 
clusion was drawn that the designation 
of the degree of integration in a par- 
ticular high school and junior college 
should be based upon more than one of 
these areas of relationship. 


Desirability of Integration 


While the major purpose of the in- 
vestigation was concerned with the 
feasibility of reorganization rather than 
its desirability, certain relationships be- 
tween degrees of integration and results 
of measures of excellence necessarily 
affect ‘feasibility in demonstrating its 
desirability or lack of desirability. 
Hence, the amount of desirability of 
reorganization becomes an important 
factor in amount of feasibility. 

In each area studied, these relation- 
ships and implications were analyzed at 
length. The more important of these 
are summarized here in a series of 
enumerated statements. 


1. The average high-association junior col- 
lege had access to slightly more than two and 
a half times the number of specialized housing 
facilities available to the average independent 
junior college and to a significantly larger 
number than were available to the average 
moderate-association junior college. The 
moderate-association group outranked the in- 
dependent group in this feature. 

2. The achievement of complete integration 
between the high school and junior college 
would strikingly increase the availability of 
specialized housing facilities to the moderate- 
association and independent junior colleges. 

3. The average value of the science equip- 
ment in the high-association junior colleges 
was twice that of the moderate-association 
schools which, in turn, was twice that of the 
independent schools. 

4. The calculation of the student-adminis- 
trator ratio in the junior college as con- 
trasted with the corresponding figure for the 
local high school shows a better than two to 
one advantage for the high-association group 
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over the independent group, with the moder- 
ate-association group ranking in between 


em. 

5. In the study of the location of responsi- 
bility for the performance of certain signifi- 
cant administrative functions, the systems 
operating with the junior college and the 
high school directly under a single adminis- 
trator showed approximately a twentieth of 
the possible areas of administrative conflict 
between the two units as where these units 
were directly administered by separate ad- 
ministrators. 

6. The same portion of the study educed 
the corollary that the more extensive concen- 
tration of responsibility for administration of 
the two levels in the same administrator 
brought more consistent administration. 

7. Associated faculty procedures, of which 
extensive dual-level teaching is an essence, 
bring better prepared teachers in the subjects 
taught, whether the particular subject is at 
the high school or junior college level. 

8. Associated faculty procedures, in con- 
trast with the practice of assigning a certain 
teacher to a junior college program as ex- 
clusively as possible, increase the proportion 
of junior college faculty members in the 
combined faculty of the high school and 
junior college, with a resultant advantage in 
instruction to the high school, assuming that 
the junior college instructors are typically 
better trained than the high school in- 
structors. 

9. The high-association junior colleges of- 
fered a significantly. higher average number 
of semester hours in the curriculum than did 
either of the other two groups. 

10. The junior college graduates in the 
high-association group showed a _ notably 
smaller proportion of duplication in subject- 
titles in their programs of study than were 
exhibited in either of the other two groups. 

11. Fewer of the graduates in the high- 
association group underwent a major reorien- 
tation in their programs of study in compari- 
son with their programs in the high school 
than did those in either of the other two 
groups. 

12. Other measures of desirability in the 
field of the curriculum failed to show con- 
sistent and significant differences among the 
groups of junior colleges. 

13. Superiority of the guidance programs 
in the high-association junior colleges over 
those in the other groups was indicated by 
the measures showing (a) a higher retention 
of students, (b) a larger success on the part 
of those students who changed the basic 
pattern of their programs of study between 
the high school and junior college, (c) more 
success on the part of all students as indi- 
cated by a comparison of average high school 


and average junior college grades, and (d) : 
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more economical and efficient student-adviser 
ratios. 

14. In the extracurriculum, it was shown 
that association both induced and made pos- 
sible more activities at the junior college 
level, especially in the fields of journalism 
and music, than would be the case with rigid 
separation of the high school and junior 
college extracurriculums. 

15. Opinion tends to approve practices of 
close association or integration where they 
are in existence. These measures of opinion 
were drawn from teachers, students, and ad- 
ministrators. 

16. The evidence indicates that an enroll- 
ment of approximately 675 is necessary before 
the independent or separate junior college can 
demonstrate equivalent effectiveness with the 
close association or integrated junior college 
in faculty, guidance program, or administra- 
tion and that an enrollment of at least 1,000 
is necessary before the independent or separate 
junior college can enjoy specialized housing 
facilities comparable to those of the close 
association or integrated junior college. 

17. There is a consistent indication that 
organizational patterns based on voluntary 
cooperation do not produce the difference in 
results that might be expected in contrast 
with the clearly independent or separate or- 
ganizational patterns. The strong tendency is 
for voluntary cooperation to produce results 
more in line with those found in the clearly 
independent situations than in those schools 
operating under close association. Where 
there were claims of voluntary cooperation 
within this group, the basic evidence failed 
to substantiate to any marked degree that the 
results were different from those found in the 
independent situations. 


The statements above are all adduced 
from detailed evidence and analyses 
made in the investigation. Insofar as 
these ten junior colleges are concerned 
and with regard to the limits of the 
features studied, these measures of ex- 
cellence present a consistency and a 
strength greatly enhancing the desir- 
ability and, hence, the feasibility of close 
association or integration. 


Feasibility of Integration 
Housing. So far as housing is con- 
cerned, a 644 reorganization is feas- 
ible throughout these ten situations, 
although in two instances adaptation 
of housing is possible only if the upper 
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unit is five grades instead of four in 
spread. In no system would any new 
building be necessary to accommodate 
integration even with due allowance for 
tremendously increased popularization 
of the junior college grades. 

Administration. Five systems oper- 
ate under an administrative pattern by 
which one administrator directly ad- 
ministers both the high school and jun- 
ior college. Reorganization from the 
standpoint of administration is readily 
feasible in these five systems. The five 
other situations employing the dual- 
administration pattern must shift to the 
single-administration pattern before in- 
tegration in administration can be 
achieved. A majority of administrators 
within each group of junior colleges 
preferred more integration than then 
existed in their situations, with a defi- 
nite majority from the high-association 
group preferring the 644 plan. With 
regard to the factor of administration, 
the high-association junior colleges are 
readily feasible for reorganization, with 
the moderate-association and indepen- 
dent junior colleges less so in that 
order. 

Faculty. In faculty, the high-associ- 
ation situations as a group exhibited the 
greatest feasibility for reorganization 
as measured by the criteria of present 
organization of the faculty and the 
faculty’s adequacy to staff a reorganized 
school with allowances for greatly in- 
creased popularization. The moderate- 
association and independent groups 
show less feasibility, without a great 
deal of difference between them except 
for the markedly higher proportion of 
teacher-load assigned to the junior col- 
lege level for the junior college faculty 
in the independent situations, a fact 
which lessens the relative feasibility for 
reorganization so far as faculty is con- 
cerned. 


Curriculum. The investigation of the 
curriculum area demonstrated extensive 
inarticulation between the high school 
and junior college curriculums. The 
whole problem of securing the desired 
measures and of judging feasibility for 
reorganization was hampered by the 
restricted nature of these curriculums, 
dominated as they generally were by 
the sole objective of university prepara- 
tion. The measures did show that an 
expanded offering was essential to 
greater integration in the curriculum. 

The high-association schools were 
better situated for reorganization in 
the curriculum field because of possess- 
ing a more unified curriculum adminis- 
tration, more frequent coordinating 
procedures, and a larger curriculum of- 
fering. In this area, two situations, 
both from the high-association group, 
were found to be readily feasible for 
reorganization. Five others, compris- 
ing two from the high-association group 
and three from the moderate-associ- 
ation group, were described as moder- 
ately feasible, while the remaining three 
situations possessed a relatively low 
degree of feasibility. 

The general feasibility for reorgani- 
zation was the lowest in the curriculum 
area of any of the six areas studied. 

Guidance. Based on present organi- 
zation and procedures, the high-associ- 
ation schools are ready for almost 
immediate integration in guidance pro- 
grams. The moderate-association group 
ranks next and, by a wide margin of 
differences, the independent schools ex- 
hibit the least degree of feasibility for 
reorganization in guidance. 

Extracurriculum. In the extracur- 
riculum, the high-association systems 
are the most ready for reorganization 
because they maintain unified control 
of the extracurriculum at both levels 
and had developed the greatest propor- 
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tion of associated activities. The mod- 
erate-association group is less ready 
inasmuch as these systems employed 
dual-control of the extracurriculums 
and had developed a smaller proportion 
of associated activities. Feasibility for 
reorganization in the extracurriculum 
is decidedly least in the independent 
colleges since they practiced dual-con- 
trol of the extracurriculum and had had 
no associated activities. 

Opinion. The opinion of high school 
students did not show much variation 
among the groups, although it did ap- 
prove associated practices where they 
were in existence. Opinion as mea- 
sured among junior college students, 
among faculty, and among administra- 
tors was in each instance most favorable 
to integration in the high-association 
group, next most favorable in the mod- 
erate-association group, and least favor- 
able in the independent group. It was 
noted as generally true that the groups 
whose opinions were measured favored 
more integration than then existed in 
their particular situations and approved 
of such practices of association as then 
existed. 

Summary. In each of the rankings 
of degree of feasibility for reorganiza- 
tion as given above, the high-association 
schools were most ready for achieve- 
ment of a 644 integration. Gener- 
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ally, the moderate-association and inde- 
pendent systems ranked next, in that 
order, although in some areas, especi- 
ally in faculty, curriculum and gui- 
dance, there was not much difference in 
degree of feasibility between these two 
groups. 


Conclusions 


There is an impressive degree of 
feasibility for a 6-44 reorganization 
among these ten situations, with the 
high-association systems now gener- 
ally at the stage where a declaration of 
reorganization could be made and the 
necessary adjustments accomplished 
with relatively minor difficulty. The 
moderate-association systems would 
have to establish closer association in 
certain features before achieving reor- 
ganization. The independent junior 
colleges would have to undergo funda- 
mental revision in organization in ad- 
vance of reorganization. 

In general, it may be said that only 
the catalyst of leadership or example is 
needed to achieve a significant number 
of 6-444 reorganizations among these 
schools. As a guide for such a pro- 
gram, it was found possible to construct 
procedures in each area of organization 
studied by which the junior college 
situations could achieve integration in 
that particular area. 


7 
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Inadequacies of General Education Programs 


JAMES w. 


HE WRITER pointed out in an article 
appearing in last month’s issue of 
the Junior College Journal that the 
policy of local public junior colleges 
concerning the curriculum experiences 
of their graduates does not provide for 
an adequate general education pro- 
gram. Moreover, it was shown that 
there is a definite probability that the 
specific deficiencies identified in the 
general education programs of these 
graduates are not compensated for by 
previous curriculum experiences re- 
ceived in high school. It was also indi- 
cated that junior college leaders have 
long subscribed to the principle of re- 
garding this level of education as pos- 
sessing the responsibility for rounding 
out the individual’s program of general 
education. This discrepancy between 
theory and practice is not without cause, 
and it is the purpose of this paper to 
report the results of an investigation 
undertaken to discover the cause. 


Description of Investigation 


The investigation consisted of two 
parts: (1) Conferences with junior col- 
lege administrators and faculty mem- 
bers at 32 public junior colleges located 
in all sections of the country, and (2) 
questionnaires sent to 215 public jun- 
ior colleges. In sending the question- 
naires two forms were used: (a) a 
comprehensive inquiry was sent as a 
follow-up to the 32 institutions at 
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which conferences had been held, and 
(b) a shorter inquiry was sent to the 
183 local public junior colleges listed 
in the Junior College Directory, 1942 
in addition to the group to which the 
follow-up questionnaire had been sent. 
Replies were received from 30 of the 
32 colleges to which the follow-up in- 
quiries were sent, and from 62 of the 
colleges to which the less comprehen- 
Sive questionnaire was sent. Subse- 
quent statistical compilations are based 
entirely on the questionnaire returns. 

One feature of the comprehensive 
questionnaire which is also treated in 
the simpler inquiry is a request for 
comment on the statement, “Every jun- 
tor college should set up a comprehen- 
sive program of general education, 
satisfactory completion of which 1s an 
absolute requirement for graduation.” 
Accompanying the questionnaire was 
the following broad description of the 
term general education: 

I have defined “general education” broadly 
as being those curricular experiences in all 
areas such as citizenship, homemaking, worthy 
recreational interests, philosophy of life, and 
others which comprise the life needs of all 


people regardless of their economic or social 
status. 


The wording of the statement does 
not represent a thesis which the writer 
would necessarily defend. It is so 
worded as to indicate an arbitrary and 
definite stand. This was done with the 
idea of avoiding a meaningless gen- 
erality which would provoke little dis- 
criminative thought on the part of the 
respondent. 


General Findings of Investigation 


In reporting the results of the in- 
quiry, the colleges have been included 
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under two general headings. Those to 
which the follow-up questionnaire was 
sent are classified as the basic group, 
those to which the simpler form was 
sent as the supplementary group. A 
general summary of all the replies will 
be found below: 


Nature of Expressed Basic ae “ 

Opinion Group ens “y 
Approve without reservations .. 12 
Approve with reservations .. 12 28 
EE, hs dic ae ee ou. 1 6 

Indeterminate as to approval 

or disapproval ........... - 3 
No comment made ......... 17 13 
Dt cd peabenteubenes 30 62 


Of the administrators who made 
comment on the statement, an over- 
whelming proportion in both the basic 
and supplementary groups approved it. 
Even among the administrators who 
disapproved the statement, as will be 
indicated in a subsequent analysis, the 
reasons for disapproval cannot be con- 
strued as expressions of disapproval of 
including a general education program 
in the junior college. 

Since this paper is concerned with an 
identification of causes for the inade- 
quacy of the general education program 
in local public junior colleges, one turns 
logically to a breakdown of the com- 
ments included in the columns entitled, 
“Approve with Reservations” and “Dis- 
approve.” Such a breakdown is ac- 
complished in Tables 1 and 2. 


Reservations Modifying Full Approval 


Table 1 considers the reservations of 
those administrators in the basic and 
supplementary groups who approved 
the statement with reservations. Table 
2 includes the various reasons advanced 
by the administrators who expressed 
themselves as disapproving the state- 
ment. 
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TABLE 1. BREAKDOWN OF RESERVATIONS Ac- 
COMPANYING APPROVAL OF STATEMENTS 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 








Reservations Regarding Terminal Students 
Basic Group 
Should not be set up so as to exclude 
special vocational students who will not be 
graduated 
Methods should be devised to convince 
student of its importance 
Supplementary Group 
Restrict to terminal students only ...... 1 
Terminal students’ needs leave no time 
for general education 
Terminal students will not take general 
education 


Reservations Regarding Transfer Students 


Basic Group 
No reservations. 
Supplementary Group 
Prevented from taking general educa- 
tion by restrictions of senior colleges .... 6 
Too much required general education 
would discourage students from entering 
science curriculum , 
Should apply to transfer students only .. 1 


Reservations Regarding Time Required 


Basic Group 
Should be spread over 9th through 14th , 
years 
Continuation of and coordinate with sec- 
ondary years immediately preceding junior 
college 
Should be spread over Grades 7-14 ..... 1 
Should be spread over secondary grades 1 
Supplementary Group 
Not more than 60 per cent of class time 1 
Must not take too much time 
Kept at a minimum 
Must leave time to develop special in- 
terests 
Must leave time for vocational education 1 


Reservations Regarding Requirements for 
Graduation 
Basic Group 
As stated, defies reduction to terms suffi- 
ciently specific for translation to gradu- 
ation requirements 
Supplementary Group 


ED iiss esesicrisssvecacsicnns 4 
“Comprehensive” too latge a term ..... 1 
Avoid compulsory features ............ 2 


Reservations Regarding Development 
Within a College 
Basic Group 
Should provide for individual differences 1 
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Should be assisted by functioning gui- 
dance and personnel program ............ 

Should be presented so that students will 
appropriate and use the general education 1 

Curriculum set up on basis of student 


RE ee Fes 1 
Depends on comprehensive program of 
offerings, not a few required courses ..... 1 

Requires better teaching ............. 1 
Involves a complete change in educational 
theory and school practice ............... 1 


Supplementary Group 
Prevented by school’s “struggle for ex- 
oo oe io eae eee aan «tude 


Must be developed slowly ............. l 
Should make provision for general edu- 
cation already received ................. 2 
Should be outgrowth of preliminary 
IE oo 04555 deh cut renn adios prndin 3 

Should be trimmed to local needs ...... 2 


Should stress courses in citizenship, eco- 
nomics, and social relations ............. 

All terminal courses should have general 
education in their framework ............ 

Needs constant refashioning once adopted 1 


Miscellaneous Reservations 


Basic Group 
Not practical in a technical institute ... 1 
State laws restrict accomplishment of 
CD 6. ccctnavedete ste th demesne 1 
Should make exception of those handi- 
CEE 65304 ohannsneeeuheanssenseeeens 1 
Supplementary Group 
No reservations. 





An examination of the breakdown of 
the reservations contained in Table 1 
makes one aware immediately of the 
fact that there is no unanimity of opin- 
ion, some comments going so far as to 
be contradictory of others. An example 
of the contradiction involved in the 
comments is observed under the cate- 
gories of those comments dealing with 
terminal and transfer students made by 
administrators in the supplementary 
group. One advocates limiting the re- 
quired general education program to 
the terminal students only, two others 
say that the necessary curriculum which 
terminal students must take leaves no 
time for general education, a fourth 
states it as his opinion that terminal 
students will not take general education 
courses, while a fifth advocates limiting 


general education courses to transfer 
students only. In overcoming this con- 
flicting testimony, if such is desirable, 
perhaps the best suggestion is that 
made by one of the administrators in 
the basic group of colleges: 

Broadly speaking, I believe that such [gen- 
eral education required for graduation] should 
be the case. At present, our faculty is con- 
cerned with the method of presenting such 
a program which will be acceptable to many 
who are taking the shorter vocational 
courses. In other words, how may we con- 
vince these students of the value of general 
education and get them to take the time to 
acquire it. 

Comments classified as applying to 
terminal students do not appear among 
those made by the administrators from 
the basic group of colleges. However, 
among the supplementary group com- 
ments classifiable under this heading 
were made by eight junior college lead- 
ers. With the exception of one com- 
ment urging general education for 
transfer students only, the comments 
strongly emphasize the existence of a 
barrier to a compulsory program of 
general education in the form of senior 
college requirements. Administrators 
whose comments stress this condition 
do not discuss their statements further, 
since no elaboration was requested, but 
experience suggests this barrier prob- 
ably exists in the shape of (1) refusal 
to accept on transfer certain general 
education courses, or (2) the setting 
up of certain prerequisite introductory 
courses in preparatory education as a 
basis for admission to senior college 
advanced standing. 

Under the heading of “Time Re- 
quired,” administrators in the basic 
group made comments all of which 
stressed the importance of extending 
the period to be devoted to accomplish- 
ing the comprehensive program of gen- 
eral education over a broader segment 
of the secondary school level than that 
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involved in the traditional junior col- 
lege years comprising Grades 13 and 
14. The comments made by represen- 
tatives of the supplementary group 
urged that limitations be imposed on the 
proportion of time devoted to general 
education in the junior college. 

The fourth category concerns the 
concept implied in that part of the 
statement which reads, “. . . a compre- 
hensive program of general education 
as an absolute requirement for gradu- 
ation.” The comments classifiable 
under this heading in the basic and 
supplementary groups have little in 
common, except that four of the com- 
ments made by administrators in the 
supplementary group indicate that the 
above quotation was interpreted dif- 
. ferently from the way in which it was 
intended. 

The component parts of the com- 
ments classified under the heading, 
“Development of Program within a 
School,” with one exception deal with 
broad aspects of general education. 
The one exception is the first of those 
in the supplementary group, in which 
the administrator expressed his ap- 
proval of the statement but asserted that 
he was prevented from any hope of 
realization of the program by his 
“struggle for existence.” Some of the 
comments listed under the basic group 
are definitely related to some made by 
representatives of the supplementary 
group, as in the case of the relationship 
between the first statement in the basic 
group and the second in the supple- 
mentary group; and between the fourth 
in the basic group and fifth in the 
supplementary group. 

The fact that none of the comments 
in either the basic or supplementary 
group appears to contradict any other 
comment is a matter of interest. By a 
process of synthesis, one might con- 
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struct a rationale for developing a pro- 
gram of general education within a 
junior college. However, the evidence 
in the form in which it exists does not 
warrant labeling this rationale as rep- 
resentative of the prevailing attitude 
among junior college administrators, 
although such status might be achieved 
for the comments if they were submitted 
in a checklist to junior college adminis- 
trators for expressions of approval or 
disapproval. 

The three comments listed under the 
category “Miscellaneous” need no fur- 
ther explanation. The third, inci- 
dentally, is a bit confusing as to mean- 
ing owing to the uncertainty of the 
exact interpretation to be applied to the 
term “those handicapped.” 


Disapproval of Compulsory Program 


Table 2, as has been described, deals 
with the reasons advanced by those 
who disapprove the statement. An ex- 
amination of the component parts 
making up these reasons produces only 
two categories under which the parts 
can be classified; in reality, only one, 
since the heading “Miscellaneous” 
lacks finesse as a definite term and may 
be properly considered as a catch-all. 

The point has been intimated pre- 
viously that the reasons advanced by 
those who disapproved cannot actually 
be construed as expressions of disap- 
proval of general education per se. 
This point is borne out by an examina- 
tion of the reasons listed in Table 2. 
The only reason advanced by a mem- 
ber of the basic group, and all five of 
the reasons classified under the head- 
ing, “Organization and Curriculum,” 
in the supplementary group, are based 
on an objection, either stated directly 
or implied, to the use of the idea of 
compulsion involving completion of a 
comprehensive program of general edu- 
cation as an absolute requirement for 
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graduation. The two comments in- 
cluded under the heading “Miscellane- 
ous” are not directly opposed to the 
concept of general education in the jun- 
ior college. On the basis of this analy- 
sis, one may conclude correctly that 
there is no disapproval of general edu- 
cation in junior colleges, but only to the 
practice of making the completion of a 
comprehensive program of general edu- 
cation an absolute requirement for 
graduation. 


TABLE 2. BREAKDOWN OF REASONS FoR DIs- 
APPROVAL OF STATEMENT OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 








Reasons Involving Curriculum 

Basic Group 

Preprofessional and professional curricu- 
lums are already so long that addition of 
general education requirements would be 
ee eee ee ee eee 1 
Supplementary Group 

Absolute requirements per se are unde- 
ae rere ee rere errs ee 

High school is the level for required 
general education ....................... 

Takes insufficient account of individual 
oe he aeeenkasawatassames 

Setting up a required program suggests 
too much of omniscience of faculty ...... 1 

Community demands academic courses 
for transfer students and general courses 
for terminal students .................... 


Miscellaneous Reasons for Disapproval 


Basic Group 
None. 

Supplementary Group 
College needs to expand first .......... 1 
Would be impractical ................. 1 





Reasons for Inadequacy 


The final portion of this paper is de- 
voted to a reconsideration of the reser- 
vations accompanying approval of the 
statement as well as the reasons for 
disapproval with a view to discovering 
clues to explain the paradox which 
exists in theory and practice concerning 
general education in the local public 
junior college. 


Two ideas that help provide a sug- 
gestion for the reason for the divergence 
of theory and practice may be found 
in the classifications of the reservations 
under the heading “Terminal Students” 
and “Transfer Students.” One grows 
out of the distinction observed between 
these two groups, a distinction implying 
sufficient cleavage to justify ascribing 
differing needs to each. If these needs 
differ sharply, then the conclusion fol- 
lows that any attempt to set up a pro- 
gram common to both groups is to be 
hindered by these differences. The 
second idea concerns the point made by 
several of the administrators in the 
supplementary group to the effect that 
one of the barriers to the realization of 
a comprehensive general education pro- 
gram is the existence of certain require- 
ments set up by senior colleges. 

A third clue to an explanation for 
the difference between theory and prac- 
tice is the one that underlies the central 
points emphasized by the basic and 
supplementary group representatives in 
the category of time required to ac- 
complish the general education pro- 
gram. The statement has been made 
that the central themes subscribed to 
by each group are unrelated. In a 
sense, however, these themes stem 
from a common source. Each is the 
outgrowth of an idea the essence of 
which is the lack of sufficient time in 
Grades 13 and 14 to provide adequate 
curriculum experiences for the student 
to meet the requirements of a compre- 
hensive program of general education. 
The administrators of the basic group 
suggest a remedy for this theoretical 
problem in the form of spreading the 
general education program over a larger 
portion of the secondary school years. 
Representatives of the supplementary 
group provide no remedy but seek to 
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protect vocational and preparatory edu- 
cation from encroachment by general 
education, an encroachment which is 
inevitable if one subscribes to the theory 
of the desirability of a comprehensive 
program of general education and aims 
to accomplish this program at the jun- 
ior college level only. 

Other clues of lesser significance can 
be deduced from the evidence. The be- 
lief is held, however, that the three 
which have been listed and described 
are the most important explanations. 
One might use the term “experiential 
considerations” as a collective title to 
include these three ideas. In any event, 
the implications of these ideas provide 
a satisfactory explanation for the dis- 
parity between theory and practice ob- 
served in the approval which local pub- 
lic junior colleges accord the idea of a 
comprehensive general education pro- 
gram and the unsatisfactory record 
which these same junior colleges have 
compiled in providing such a program. 

In summary, one may, on the basis 
of the findings reported, explain the 
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inadequacy of the general education 
program in local public junior colleges 
on the basis of the following conditions: 


1. The assignment to terminal and trans- 
fer students of sharply divergent educational 
needs, with the inferred difficulty in providing 
in the individual junior college a program 
which will satisfy the needs of both groups. 

2. The requirements which senior colleges 
set up for admission to advanced standing. 


3. The belief that a comprehensive pro- - 


gram of general education cannot be ac- 
complished within the two year span defined 
by Grades 13 and 14. 

It remains for junior college leader- 
ship to determine whether these causes 
are insurmountable. If such is the 
case, then a respect for reality dictates 
a policy by which junior colleges will 
cease proclaiming as a purpose the act 
of rounding out the individual’s general 
education program. If, however, these 
causes do not present insurmountable 
barriers, then the same respect for 
reality dictates that more junior col- 
leges do what a few such institutions 
have already done, find a method by 
which these barriers may be effectively 
removed. 
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Reports and Discussion 











COORDINATING EDUCATION 


Educators have long recognized the 
problems of articulation involved in 
student transfer from one level of the 
educational system to another. The 
difficulties encountered by the student 
have been fairly well defined. How- 
ever, in solving problems of articula- 
tion as well as other problems of edu- 
cation, the high schools, junior colleges, 
senior colleges, and universities have 
too often operated independently. 
There has been a lack of cooperative 
attack. 

Recognizing this lack, the California 
Junior College Federation, at its spring 
meeting in 1944, proposed the establish- 
ment of a Master Committee on Rela- 
tions of Schools for the state. Prior to 
this time, the high schools and the 
state university considered their prob- 
lems, and the junior colleges and the 
university met to study their problems. 
There was little or no coordination of 
effort. 

The University of California, the 
seven state colleges, the Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and the 
Junior College Federation accepted the 
proposal. As a result, twice each year 
representatives from the above-named 
types of institutions meet to consider, 
discuss, and solve problems of mutual 
concern and interest. The conclusions 
reached by the committees on relations 
are reported back to all the educational 
institutions. 

As a result of the working of this 
committee, it is safe to say that the re- 
lations of the secondary schools and 
colleges of California are at an all time 
high. Many perplexing problems have 
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been considered and disposed of satis- 
factorily through cooperative delibera- 
tion. 

Some of the accomplishments during 
the past year are as follows: 


Veteran Education 


1. High schools and junior colleges agreed 
that veterans should be encouraged to enter 
junior colleges for further education even 
though high school graduation requirements 
had not been previously completed. Provision 
was made to permit veterans to complete high 
school graduation requirements in junior 
colleges. 

2. The bases for granting credit for mili- 
tary experience and training in various types 
of educational institutions were thoroughly 
discussed. A summary of procedures being 
followed was prepared as a guide for all types 
of institutions. 

3. The policy of the state university in ad- 
mitting veterans was closely defined. 

4. The practices followed by various insti- 
tutions in meeting the special educational 
needs of veterans were enumerated. Some 
colleges provided regular class instruction 
on the high school level on an accelerated 
rate in certain fields of study. Some institu- 
tions operated on a calendar which permits a 
new group of veterans to register each ten- 
week period. Other institutions allow vet- 
erans to enroll for class instruction at any 
time on a workshop-project basis. 


U. S. History Instruction 


It was recommended that Chief of the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education of the State 
Department be requested, in consultation 
with the Association of High School Prin- 
cipals and the Junior College Federation, to 
appoint a committee to determine the emphasis 
and scope of U. S. history instruction in high 
schools and junior colleges of the state. 


Coordination of Counseling and Curriculum 


1. A motion was passed that counseling 
days for high school students at junior col- 
leges should be set only after mutual con- 
sideration and adoption of a program by both 
high school and junior college administrators. 

2. It was suggested that junior colleges 
should send their counselors to the high 
schools to do individual counseling. 

3. It was suggested that conferences be- 
tween high school and junior college coun- 
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selors could do much in developing coordi- 
nated counselmg and curricula. 


Classification of Courses 


After much discussion the motion was 
passed that the California Committee for the 
Study of Education be asked to conduct a 
study concerning the possibility of classifying 
and uniformly numbering courses offered in 
colleges of California. 


Coordination of Terminal Education 


An agreement was reached regarding the 
recognition and interpretation of terminal edu- 
cation offered in state colleges and junior 
colleges. 

B. H. PETERSON 


President 
California Junior College Federation 





MONMOUTH’S PROGRAM 


The idea of the community college 
and the numerous services which 
the college may render to the com- 
munity has stirred our imaginations at 
Monmouth Junior College. Although 
far from having achieved a substantial 
development of the community college, 
we are thinking, experimenting, and 
talking about it with the hope that tra- 
ditional viewpoints and habits of ap- 
proach will gradually give way to this 
newer concept. | 

The community college, as we con- 
ceive it, is a community sponsored 
institution which accepts the responsi- 
bility of promoting, directing, and 
providing for (1) the cultural and vo- 
cational growth of the people, and (2) 
the most enlightened solutions of the 
problems of the community and its in- 
dustries. The high school graduate, 
the mature non-graduate, and the adult 
find here the instruction they need. No 
worthy student is barred. 

Monmouth Junior College is spon- 
sored by the Long Branch City Board 
of Education and shares the use of the 
senior high school building. It is, how- 
ever, essentially a county junior col- 
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lege. Students come from 40 com- 
munities in Monmouth and Ocean 
counties, and the school is controlled 
by a county board consisting chiefly of 
public school administrators. The col- 
lege receives annually a_ substantial 
grant of money from the county board 
of commissioners. 

In addition to its preprofessional and 
general curricula, Monmouth Junior 
College has provided terminal education 
in such fields as drafting, accounting, 
journalism, and_ secretarial studies. 
Since New Jersey requires graduation 
from high school for matriculation in a 
junior college, adult education is pro- 
vided for in the Community Institute, a 
subsidiary organization operated under 
the sponsorship of Monmouth Junior 
College. 

Our classes for veterans fall into 
three general categories, with a fourth 
to be added. One group of men is 
pursuing standard college work in the 
regular classes. Another group wishes 
to complete the work for the high school 
certificate. Provided the students of 
this group satisfactorily pass a prelimi- 
nary test of competence for college 
work, the New Jersey Department of 
Education permits them to enter regu- 
lar college classes as special students. 
When the student has met the require- 
ments of the New Jersey High School 
Equivalent Certificate, he may claim 
college credit for the courses he com- 
pleted satisfactorily during his period 
of study for the examinations. A third 
group consists of men fully employed 
who wish concentrated study in their 
fields of work, usually without reference 
to academic credit. If the courses de- 
sired are not included in our regular 
offerings, these men are enrolled in 
correspondence courses offered by uni- 
versities or the International Corre- 
spondence School and their study is 
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supervised by the college. A fourth 
group now being formed consists of 
men who are employed as apprentices 
in the building trades or in garages. 
They will receive their supplemental, 
theoretical training at the junior college 
in the evening under teachers approved 
by the state for this work. 

A guidance service under the direc- 
tion of a staff member at the Junior 
College is available to all veterans of 
the community. 

Aside from its course offerings, the 
junior college is associated with other 
projects of cultural interest to the com- 
munity. It sponsors the Monmouth 
Junior College Public Forum Series 
which, for several years, has brought 
prominent persons to the community. 
The opening address this fall was by 
Paul V. McNutt. It helps support the 
Community Concert Series by purchas- 
ing tickets for its students. It is now 
planning a series of ten special film pro- 
grams which will be open to the public 
for a nominal fee. These films, which 
are not usually shown in the commercial 
theaters, are of social and cultural 
significance. 

One achievement in community ser- 
vice which has been particularly grati- 
fying is the pre-clinical training of stu- 
dent nurses who are members of the 
Cadet Nurse Corps. The incoming 
classes of the two schools of nursing in 
the county spend a semester at the 
junior college studying anatomy and 
physiology, chemistry, microbiology, 
psychology, and sociology. The ar- 
rangement, entered upon as a wartime 
measure to relieve the hard-pressed 
physicians and nurses from instruc- 
tional responsibilities, has been mutu- 
ally satisfactory. Now that Federal 
funds are being withdrawn and the 
Cadet Nurse Corps discontinued, the 
schools of nursing are planning to con- 
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tinue the arrangement. A _ possible 
future development is the extension of 
the program to a full year. Arrange- 
ments are now being made to have the 
director of the program at the junior 
college spend a portion of her time at 
the hospitals as a further step in making 
the pre-clinical instruction functional. 
EDWARD G. SCHLAEFER 
Dean 





TEACHING MATERIALS 
CENTER 


An audio-visual teaching materials 
center has been established at Pueblo 
Junior College, Colorado, to provide 
schools and organizations of the region 
with selected teaching aids to be used 
in their educational activities. Sound 
and silent pictures, slide-films, slides, 
transcriptions, pictures, charts, and — 
posters have been catalogued and are 
available to all interested groups. In- 
structors and adult organization leaders 
may select materials to coincide with 
the subject being taught, paying a ser- 
vice charge for these materials on a cost 
basis, as the center is non-profit. Peri- 
odic newsletters furnish information 
about new materials. 

The department now owns about 
$5,000 worth of teaching materials and 
equipment. An additional $5,000 has 
been appropriated to secure basic class- 
room teaching films and other visual 
aids. The department recently in- 
creased its housing facilities for educa- 
tion films by installing a_ special 
shipping and checking section. Film 
racks declared surplus by the Army 
were placed in the department to make 
space enough for 500 film titles. 

Ernest Tiemann, director of the de- © 
partment of visual education at Pueblo 
Junior College, would appreciate hear- 
ing from other junior colleges that are 
carrying out similar projects. 
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SUCCESS STORY: 1946 VERSION 


One resolute G.I. was undeterred by 
news that the North Dakota State 
School of Science—after expanding its 
housing for veterans through conver- 
sion of Navy barracks into 24 apart- 
ments, acquiring 36 cabin trailers, ex- 
panding its dormitories, housing some 
students in a former shop building, 
and canvassing homes in surrounding 
towns—had reached the end of its rope 
and could admit no more students in 
February. He arrived on campus, ap- 
plication in hand, with a load of lumber 
to build his own cabin! P.S.—He got 
in. 


TACHISTOSCOPE PURCHASED 


William Woods College, Missouri, 
was the fifth school in the country to 
purchase a tachistoscope, a machine 
designed for remedial reading purposes. 
This instrument, somewhat similar to a 
movie projector in appearance, was a 
war discovery. It was used in training 
naval aviators in spotting airplanes. It 
was found that the cadets’ reading rate 
almost doubled during the period in 
which they used the tachistoscope. 

The method by which this machine 
with the unpronounceable name in- 
creases reading accuracy and speed is 
through increasing concentration and 
comprehension. Its operation consists 
of flashing slides with 6 digit numbers 
on them on a screen. Students are told 
to concentrate on a certain portion of 
the large screen used with the machine. 
They are given two preparatory words 
with the same interval occurring be- 
tween each word and the flash of the 
numbers on the screen. Each student 
has a notebook in which he records as 
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many of the digits as he can identify; 
the correct numbers are later called out 
and the notebooks checked. 


BUSINESSMEN BACK MCCOOK 


Local business and professional men 
have contributed almost $8,300 to Mc- 
Cook Junior College, Nebraska, toward 
the $30,000 needed for new college 
buildings. A committee of business 
men is in charge of soliciting donations 
from their associates. 


CLASSROOM OVERFLOW SOLVED 


Like many other colleges in the 
country, the Junior College of Connecti- 
cut found itself without enough class- 
room space to house its greatly in- 
creased second semester enrollment. 
It has solved its problem by an ar- 
rangement with the city school board 
whereby the college has the use of four 
classrooms in Bassick High School 
during late afternoons. 


TWO SEMESTERS IN ONE 


Brainerd Junior College, Minnesota, 
has arranged certain courses for the 
second semester this year so that a stu- 
dent may complete both the first arid 
second semesters’ work by June. He 
may thus resume his college work next 
fall with no incomplete part of a course 
remaining to be done. Although these 
courses are designed especially for the 
veteran just returning from the ser- 
vice, others may take advantage of this 
opportunity to begin their college train- 
ing in the middle of the year. 


HOUSING VETERANS 


The problem of housing college- 
minded veterans has been solved in 
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various ways by junior colleges. In 
many cases the Federal Public Housing 
Authority is supplying the housing 
units. Fairleigh Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey, has been allocated 32 
family units from this source, each con- 
sisting of a living room, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, and bath. They are temporary 
structures and must be taken down at 
the end of a five-year period. Expenses 
of running the project are divided 
evenly among the occupants. 

Bergen Junior College, New Jersey, 
expects similar units for 150 single and 
50 married veterans, and the New York 
State Institute of Agriculture has been 
allotted 20 dwelling units. In Cali- 
fornia, Compton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton Junior College, and La Sierra Col- 
lege have benefitted from the plan, while 
in Texas 30 units each will be set up 
for San Antonio Junior College and St. 
Phillips Junior College. San Antonio’s 
president, Monroe G. Everett, has also 
made an appeal through the local news- 
paper to citizens to cooperate in ac- 
commodating the constantly increasing 
number of veterans who want rooms 
and apartments. 

Twenty housing units formerly used 
at a prisoner-of-war camp are being re- 
modeled for students at Northern Okla- 


‘ homa Junior College, and are expected 


to be ready for occupancy by mid- 
summer. 


CURRICULAR EXPANSION AT LEE 


Last fall Lee Junior College, Texas, 
opened an art department, offering 
classes in freehand drawing, painting, 
and design. The curriculum proved so 
popular that courses in advanced draw- 
ing and painting, commercial art, in- 
terior decoration, and costume design 
have recently been added. Local busi- 
ness men give encouragement by offer- 
ing prizes for outstanding work in the 
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art department. One merchant offered 
a piece of furniture to the student hav- 
ing the highest grades in the new in- 
terior decoration class, while another 
donated a piece of material to the 
highest ranking student in costume 
design, the material to be made up ac- 
cording to the student’s own design. 

A new and unusual course at Lee 
Junior College is sacred music, given 
in the evenings at the request of local 
music groups. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSE 

Virginia Junior College, Minnesota, 
is offering veterans a course providing 
training for factory-type employment. 
The course, organized as a two-year 
unit, is designed to fit the needs of ex- 
servicemen who, because of limited edu- 
cational preparation, or because of their 
interest, age, or economic reasons, do 
not elect a professional program, ac- 
cording to Dean Floyd B. Moe. Its 
objects are: (1) An educational re- 
fresher and readjustment, (2) enhance- 
ment of technical and mechanical skills, 
and (3) provision of essential back- 
ground for more rapid advancement in 
factory type employment. Courses of- 
fered include related or shop mathe- 
matics, practical electricity, general 
shop (including forging, welding, 
woodwork, sheet metal work, machine 
shop), and engineering drafting and 
design. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


The Reverend Arthur J. Doege is 
now back as president of Concordia 
Collegiate Institute, New York, after 
almost four years’ service as an army 
chaplain. 

On July 1 D. B. Campbell, instructor 
at Custer County Junior College, Mon- 
tana, will become dean of the institu- 
tion, succeeding O. L. Alm, who has 
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been appointed principal of Custer 
County High School. 


BETWIXT AND BETWEEN 


Many a veteran’s educational prob- 
lem has been solved by the opening of 
the Collegiate Institute of Hillyer Jun- 
ior College, Connecticut. No veteran, 
regardless of high school preparation, 
is turned away from the Institute, the 
educational level of which is between 
high school and college. It offers an 
eight-month course with a choice of two 
fields, science and technology or busi- 
ness and government, in addition to 
practical English and American civili- 
zation. The Institute operates along 
tutorial lines, and veterans, may enter 
at any time. Upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of the program, each student re- 
ceives a certificate entitling him to ad- 
mission to Hillyer’s college course on a 
trial basis. Expert guidance and vo- 
cational counseling are provided, and 
recommendation for employment is 
given at the end of the course. 


CHOSEN BY TOSCANINI 


NBC announced recently that Anne 
McKnight, former Frances Shimer 
Junior College (Illinois) student, had 
been chosen by Arturo Toscanini for 
the role of Musetta in his 50th anni- 
versary presentation of La Boheme— 
the only non-Metropolitan Opera mem- 
ber of the star-studded cast. Miss Mc- 
Knight was encouraged to study seri- 
ously for a professional career by her 
music instructor at Frances Shimer, 
Madam Gilderoy Scott, NBC says. 
She is now a student at Juilliard School, 
New York. 

PLAY CONTEST 


The Texas Junior College Associ- 
ation has resumed its annual one-act 
play contest, suspended during the war. 
The contest, held last month, was at- 
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tended by talent scouts of several major 
movie producers. 


EARN AND LEARN 


Ninety-four per cent of the students 
at Spring Arbor Seminary and Junior 
College, Michigan, are working for 
their board, room, and tuition. Jobs on 
campus, such as construction work, 
milking, baking bread, getting meals, 
and serving in the library, help the stu- 
dents to gain both funds and work 
experience. 


$100,000 souGHT 


A campaign to raise $100,000 for 
expansion to meet postwar needs is 
underway at Union Junior College, 
New Jersey, as the result of the recom- 
mendations of a survey committee 
headed by Arthur L. Perry, superin- 
tendent of schools of Rahway, New 
Jersey, and made up of representatives 
from other communities in the county. 
The committee reported unusual in- 
terest has been shown in the veterans’ 
study center established at the college. 
An enrollment of 1000 civilians and 
veterans within two years was prob- 
able, the report continued. According 
to Superintendent Perry, $100,000 is 
the “minimum necessary for postwar 
expansion of the non-profit institution.” 
A new science building with equip; 
ment, acquisition of land, an expanded 
library, campus landscaping, aug- 
mented faculty, a gymnasium, remod- 
eled cafeteria, and an assembly chamber 
are essential as soon as funds are avail- 
able, the committee advised. 


CAMPUS BROADCAST 


Northeast Junior College, Louisiana, 
presents a variety of campus radio pro- 
grams through the facilities of KMLB 
each Monday through Friday at 1:30 
p.m. An instructor in speech reads 
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poems each Monday. On Tuesdays 
representatives from college depart- 
ments present sketches describing fea- 
tures and activities in their fields of 
work. A music appreciation broad- 
cast, comprising recordings from the 
Carnegie collection, is featured on 
Wednesday. Students in radio produc- 
tion give dramas each Thursday, and 
on Friday there is a student or faculty 
recital sponsored by the music depart- 
ment. 


COURSES AT NAVAL HOSPITAL 


Corpus Christi Junior College, 
Texas, has opened an extension center 
at the nearby U. S. Naval Hospital for 
patients and hospital personnel. A 
staff of six instructors conducts three- 
month courses at the hospital two 
evenings weekly. A student may en- 
roll in two courses. Regular tuition 
rates are charged, and college credits 
are granted. 
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Some of the courses offered are 
freshman English, college algebra, 
Spanish, psychology, and business law. 
A course in interior decorating is 
offered for nurses. 

Popularity of Corpus  Christi’s 
courses with Naval personnel has al- 
ready been evidenced in the fact that 
during the first semester 155 Navy men 
and women attended regular night 
classes at the junior college. 


YEARBOOK AWARD 


The 1944-45 issue of “Skyline,” 
yearbook of Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege, has received the Medalist award 
for outstanding qualities in the 11th 
annual yearbook critique contest spon- 
sored by Columbia University, New 
York. The award is given only to year- 
books which have been selected from 
the upper ten per cent of the publica- 
tions which received the first place 
rating in the contest. 














Now available . . . a new and thorough revision of 


eieeteanind GUIDE 
EFFICIENT STUDY 


by Luella Cole and Jessie Mary Ferguson 


—New material has been added and many specific sugges- 
tions have been included, to help the conscientious student 
correct his own wrong habits. 


—Many new illustrations give clarity and interest to the text. 


—A new chapter on “Writing Reports” has been added. | 
70 pp., illus., third edition, $0.50 


RINEHART &j;COMPANY, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue 
formerly FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc. New York 16, New York 
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NEW JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A phenomenal growth in the number 
of communities and groups planning the 
establishment of new junior colleges has 
marked the first three months of 1946, 
and has kept the Association busy in 
providing information and_ services. 
The following examples will give an 
idea of the breadth and variety of plans 
recently coming to our attention. 


Expansion by June of the program of the 
National Farm School, Doylestown, Pa., into 
a three-year junior college offering courses in 
the liberal arts as well as in practical and sci- 
entific agriculture. 


A public junior college for Belleville, IIl., 
to open in September. 


A junior college especially for veterans, at 
Warner Robins, Ga‘, under the auspices of 
Mercer University, for which the FPHA has 
allotted 200 housing units. 


A proposal that the $6,500,000 marine 
barracks at Klamath Falls, Oregon, be taken 
over by the Oregon State Board of Educa- 
tion and converted to a junior college accom- 
modating 1500 war veterans. The 65 major 
buildings comprising the barracks are reported 
to have a life of about 35 years, and to include 
elaborate recreation facilities. 


Unanimous recommendation to the State 
Legislature by the School Committee of Bos- 
ton that a city junior college for veterans be 
set up there, to remain in existence for a 
period of five years. It is stated that Boston 
has the spare teachers and could take over 
the facilities of the 1600-seat High School of 
Commerce for the junior college. 


Consideration by 25 secondary school prin- 
cipals of Westchester County, New York, of 
the possibility of establishing a Westchester 
Junior College of Liberal Arts, proposed by a 
parent-teacher group. 


A survey by Pennsylvania State College 
to determine the need of a junior college at 
Somerset, Pa. 


Consideration by the School Directors of 
Shenandoah, Pa., of a proposal to establish 
a junior college there as soon as possible. 

Tentative approval in February by the 
Benton Harbor (Mich.) Board of Education 
of plans for establishment of a junior college 
at that city. 

A proposal that a junior college be es- 
tablished for Kane County, Ill. The local 
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American Legion chapter is actively sup- 
porting the suggestion. 


A proposal of a junior college for Fitch- 
burg, Mass., by Superintendent of Schools 
George C. Francis. 


_ Appointment of a committee to select a 
site for a Baptist junior college to be built in 
northern Georgia. 


Plans, in various stages of development, 
for establishment of public junior colleges in 
the following 15 communities: Contra Costa 
County, Northern San Diego County, and 
Eastern Los Angeles County, Calif.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Blue Island, Ill.; Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Baltimore, Md.; Grand Island, Neb.; 
Alvin, Big Springs, Freeport, Pampa, Sweet- 
water, and Wharton, Texas; and Powell, 
Wyoming. 

A considerable number of war-closed 
junior colleges have also announced 
their reopenings. Among those re- 
opened in February were: Junior Col- 
lege of Commerce, Conn.; Herzl and 
Wright Branches of the Chicago Junior 
College; Essex Junior College, N. J.; 
Dubois Undergraduate Center, Pa.; 
Clark Junior College, Wash. 

Reopenings reported for next Sep- 
tember—the first three definite, the last 
two under consideration—are: New 
London Junior College, Conn.; Wey- 
lister Secretarial Junior College, Conn. ; 
Emory Junior College at Valdosta, Ga. ; 
Springfield Junior ~ College, Mass.; 
Albert Lea Junior College, Minn. * 


OMISSION——DIRECTORY 


The University of Wyoming has 
called our attention to the fact that in 
listing the newly established Casper 
Junior College, Casper, Wyoming, in 
the Junior College Directory 1946 as 
being accredited by the University of 
Wyoming, we should have added a 
footnote stating that this recognition is 
as yet on a trial or provisional basis. 
Such a footnote was intended, and we 
sincerely regret that it was inadver- 
tently omitted. 
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Judging the New Books 














CHARLES E. PRALL, State Programs for 
the Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Prepared for the Commission 
on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1946. 379 pages. 

This book describes the activities of 
and critically analyzes the methods em- 
ployed by seven statewide cooperative 
studies, dealing with improvement of 
teacher education, sponsored by the 
Commission. The programs for these 
studies were planned and conducted by 
local state committees with membership 
generally from state departments of 
education, state teachers colleges, pub- 
lically and privately controlled colleges 
and universities, and public schools. 
The working techniques employed, the 
activities carried on, and the specific 
changes brought about under the super- 
vision of these committees varied from 
state to state, but institutional coopera- 
tion was stressed and obtained in all 
state programs. Local conditions were 
emphasized in the selection of problems 
for study and methods to be employed. 

These statewide studies, which were 
conducted in West Virginia, New 
York, Michigan, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Florida, and Alabama, are practical il- 
lustrations of democracy in action and 
get down to the grass roots of the prob- 
lem. The book consists of four parts. 
The first deals with the Commission’s 
objectives and an introductory state- 
ment on the general scope of the work 
and a broad outline of three of the state 
programs. The remaining three parts 
of the volume are organized topically 
around the three major problems of 
teacher education considered in the all- 
state studies: General education, pro- 
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fessional education, and in-service edu- 
cation. 

While these seven all-state studies do 
not deal specifically with the problem of 
junior college teacher preparation, they 
do contain much of value in pointing 
the way to approach the solution 
of this problem—T. D. SCHINDLER, 
Lower Columbia Junior College, Long- 
view, Washington. 


PauLt H. Lanopis, Adolescence and 
Youth. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1945. 470 pages. $3.75. 
This author, who is dean of the 

Graduate School, State College of 

Washington, holds that in the study of 

adolescence and youth, “Too much em- 

phasis [is placed] on the physiological 

. . . too little understanding [is given] 

to the impingement of the social proc- 

esses on the developing organism.” 

The stimulating introduction pre- 
sents a case history of an adolescent. 
This is followed by a brief theoretical 
statement, with the implication that 
while educators now recognize indi- 
vidual differences in students, they do 
not discern the importance of social 
status to these adolescents. In addi- 
tion, schools need to develop a keener 
appreciation of the social phases that 
determine the values, attitudes, and 
personal goals of the average adolescent 
and youth. 

The book is organized to emphasize 
what the author feels to be the major 
problems that face youth in America. 
Adolescence is thoughtfully defined, 
and the adjustment problems of this 
period are analyzed. Material is pre- 
sented on biological factors that relate 
to behavior, including puberty, matura- 
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tion, sex, and age. Emphasis is given 
the social structure, including the 
phases of American social climate and 
culture patterns which mold the raw 
materials of human nature. Through- 
out the book the three experience 
worlds of rural, village, and urban life 
are compared. 

Ample consideration is accorded 
adolescent adjustment areas under the 
following headings: Attaining moral 
maturity; the transition to marital 
adulthood; and the struggle for eco- 
nomic adulthood. In conclusion the 
author treats of the school’s aim in as- 
sisting adolescents and youth to recog- 
nize their place in society. 

Mr. Landis’ book is an excellent 
reference book for the junior college 
library, particularly for research in the 
fields of social psychology, psychology, 
sociology, and child development.— 
ELIZABETH H. Wricut, St. Helen’s 
Hall Junior College, Oregon. 


FosTER RHEA DULLES, 20th Century 
America. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York, 1945. 567 pages. $3.75. 
The growth of American democracy 

from 1900 to the present day is the 
theme of this volume. The author is 
an optimistic and inspirational writer 
whose interpretation of American his- 
tory portrays a belief that the acts and 
decisions of the people are the fruits 
of a greater and safer democracy. 

The writer shows that at the turn of 
the 20th century the United States had 
reached maturity, had moved out of a 
state of isolation, and through her acts 
and influence had become a recognized 
world power. However, the first sec- 
tion of the book, covering the period 
from 1900 up to the entrance of the 
country into World War I, shows that 
a period of reformation was taking 
place. The old cherished philosophy 
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of laissez-faire had been giving way to 
big business control or monopolistic 
practices. As a result of the change 
in economic philosophy came the de- 
mands of the people for the national 
Government to act. The reformers 
gained many changes as a result of the 
Government’s war against great politi- 
cal bosses and privileged corporations. 

The latter. section of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of the part played 
by this nation in three great endeavors: 
First, the United States’ entry into 
World War I and results that followed; 
second, justification of the New Deal to 
restore faith in the people and a living 
democracy; and third, the entry of 
this country into a second world war. 
The author believes so strongly in the 
democratic way of life that he presents 
the results of all three acts as proof that 
this country has moved forward in the 
realization of a just and free land.— 
E. B. Gotp1nG, Economics Department, 
Gulf Park College, Mississippi. 


OLIveR E. Byrp, Health Instruction 
Yearbook 1945. Stanford University 
Press, 1945. 317 pages. $3.00. 
This book, as the title indicates, is a 

compilation of the year’s developments 

in all phases of health in 1945. It is 
most complete and is excellently or- 
ganized for use as a reference book. 

Each chapter opens with a clear and 

interesting digest of the contents of 

that chapter, which is in itself of much 
value. 

The Yearbook is rich in facts and 
covers not only the United States but 
also other countries involved in the 
war. Of special interest are the facts 
concerning the health of the armed 
forces and their relation to us in the 
postwar world. One of the outstanding 
contributions of this book is the clear 
statement about work which still needs 
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to be done in various specific fields of 
health. 

As a library or departmental refer- 
ence for college students in hygiene, 
health education, or related subjects 
this book is excellent. It would also 
serve as a good source of subjects for 
term papers and of problems for re- 
search in the field of health. The con- 
tents probably cover too large a field 
for the book to be of value as a text for 
any one of the health or hygiene courses 
generally offered in the college cur- 
riculum, with the possible exception of 
a course ‘in the organization and ad- 
ministration of health education. In 
such a course the lecture material 
would furnish the skeleton and back- 
ground for the health facts and findings 
of the past year of 1945.—JANET Woop 
SODERBERG, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, 
Oregon. 
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Positions Open 
AN outstanding institution of 
higher education in a metro- 
politan mid-west locality has 
openings for instructors, as- 
sistant professors and associ- 
ate professors for the terms 
beginning March 6 and Sep- 
tember 17 in the following 
fields: Sanitary Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics 
and Engineering Drawing. 
Reply to Box 21, Juntor Col- 
lege Journal. 
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How to Run a Small Business 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 








By Shilt and Wilson 

@ Financing BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 
e Starting MENT is ideal for junior colleges. There 
@ Location has been a tremendous demand for this book 
© Housing recently because of its popularity with vet- 
e Equipment erans who are seeking a course that is practi- 
oie eal. The student starts out with the problems 

a of financing and starting a business and then 
e Layout proceeds through studies of selecting a loca- 
e Purchasing tion, selecting equipment, getting started, buy- 
@ Merchandising ing, selling, managing, keeping the records, 
© Advertising and all other specific problems of a business. 
@ Personnel aie 
© Risks South-Western Publishing Co. 

(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 

© Records Cincinnati New York 
® Budgeting Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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ing to the student. The text is illustrated with an unusual number 
of half-tones and line drawings. 
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